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INTRODUCTION 


Just  about  a  century  ago  — in  1865  to  be  precise  —  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  abolished  the  institution  of  American 
Negro  slavery.  That  amendment  was  the  culmination  of  a  struggle 
which  had  its  roots  deep  in  the  American  past,  but  which  had  only 
entered  an  intense  phase  some  thirty-five  years  before.  The  full-scale 
assault  on  slavery  was  the  work  of  one  generation.  It  was  successful  — 
but  not  until  the  nation  paid  the  price  of  civil  war. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  American  Revolution  there  were  a 
few  men  who  sensed  the  deep  contradiction  between  our  professed 
belief  in  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  and  the  practice  of  holding  certain 
Africans  and  their  descendants  in  perpetual  bondage.  Local  antislavery 
societies  were  formed  throughout  the  nation;  the  territory  north  of  the 
Ohio  River  was  reserved  for  freedom  by  the  enactment  of  the  Confed- 
eration Congress  in  1787;  slavery  gradually  disappeared  in  the  states 
north  of  Maryland.  In  1816  the  tendency  of  humanitarian  causes  to  be 
organized  along  national  lines  was  made  evident  in  the  founding  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  The  Society  aimed  to  raise  funds  to 
assist  free  Negroes,  and  slaves  who  might  in  the  future  be  freed  b\' 
tlieir  masters,  in  voluntarily  settling  in  what  became  Liberia.  Unfortu- 
nately that  same  year  marked  the  beginning  of  a  vast  extension  of  cotton 
culture  which,  aided  by  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  in  1793  and  a 
growing  market  for  machine-made  textiles,  gave  slavery  a  new  economic 
lease  on  life. 

In  1832  the  founding  of  the  New  England  Antislavery  Society, 
followed  in  the  next  year  by  the  creation  of  the  American  Antislavery 
Society,  gave  a  new  impetus  and  tone  to  the  fight  against  slavery.  These 
organizations,  unlike  the  American  Colonization  Society,  urged  the  im- 
mediate emancipation  of  all  slaves  —  or  at  least  an  immediate  beginning 
of  the  work  —  as  a  matter  of  conscience.  It  was  these  proponents  of 
immediate  emancipation  who  bore  the  name  "abolitionists."  It  was 
their  work  of  propaganda  and  agitation  which,  after  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, finally  bore  fruit. 
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ABOLITIONISM 

Modern  historians  disagree  about  the  significance  and  effects  of 
the  abolition  crusade.  It  raised,  and  still  raises,  certain  urgent  questions 
about  the  possibilities  of  reforming  the  political  and  social  order.  Many 
"abuses"  were  the  target  of  nineteenth-century  efforts  at  amelioration, 
but  slavery  was  a  special  case  in  more  ways  than  one.  By  1832  it  was 
localized  in  one  portion  of  the  Union.  It  was  left  absolutely  within  the 
control  of  the  states  by  the  Constitution  itself  and  it  involved  deep  and 
irrational  feelings,  both  in  the  North  and  the  South,  about  the  relative 
capacities  and  potential  relationships  between  the  so-called  white  and 
Negro  races.  Such  being  the  case,  did  abolitionism  really  speed  the 
work  of  ending  slavery,  or  did  it  simply  make  it  impossible  to  end  the 
institution  without  war?  Could  men  of  good  conscience  live  with  the 
institution  and  at  the  same  time  believe  in  free  government?  What  were 
the  limits  beyond  which  reformers  could  not  go  without  tearing  apart 
the  political  structure  itself?  What  were  the  limits  to  which  a  democratic 
nation  might  go  in  tolerating  "undemocratic"  practices  within  its 
borders  without  compromising  its  own  existence?  These  were  the  hard 
questions  faced  by  the  generation  which  lived  through  the  years  1831- 
1861.  In  the  following  exercise  you  are  asked  to  examine  some  of  the 
answers  of  abolitionists  and  their  opponents  to  these  questions. 

Two  things  must  be  borne  in  mind.  First,  it  is  impossible  to  find 
the  "typical"  abolitionist  any  more  than  the  "typical"  slave.  The  term 
embraces  all  those  who  looked  for  a  reasonably  swift  end  to  the  insti- 
tution, but  it  must  include  men  who  demanded  immediate,  uncompen- 
sated emancipation,  and  men  who,  as  "free  soilers,"  hoped  to  condemn 
slavery  to  a  natural  death  in  the  states  of  the  South  by  forbidding  its 
extension  into  new  territories.  There  were  abolitionists  who  chose  to 
press  their  case  solely  by  agitation  and  petition  and  who  rejected  both 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union  which  protected  slavery  where  it  al- 
ready existed.  There  were  others  who  entered  political  life  and  swore 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  to  proceed  only  by  constitutional  means 
against  the  "evil."  There  were  nonresistant  pacifists  like  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  and  men  who,  like  John  Brown,  hoped  to  wield  God's  aveng- 
ing sword  against  the  slaveholder.  There  were  pious  churchmen,  and 
men  who  denounced  the  churches  as  accomplices  in  the  system;  men 
who  would  offer  compensation  to  the  slaveholder,  and  men  who  re- 
fused to  offer  a  monetary  reward  for  the  abandonment  of  "sin."  We 
shall  draw  on  a  variety  of  antislavery  materials  to  develop  the  debate, 
but  remember  that  each  excerpt  contains  an  antislavery  position,  not 
a  portion  of  the  antislavery  argument. 

Secondly,  these  materials  are  not  intended  to  foster  argument  over 
whether  slavery  was  "right"  or  "wrong."  It  is  assumed  that  the  wrong- 
ness  of  slavery  needs  no  demonstration  in  the  twentieth  century.  Our 
proslavery  authors  are  cited  in  order  to  secure  their  criticisms  of  the 
methods  and  assumptions  of  abolitionism,  not  their  defense  of  bondage. 
We  are  trying  to  build  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  political  and 
social  wrong  and  the  possibilities  of  peaceful  correction.  It  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  escape  deep  emotional  involvement  in  these  arguments,  for  the 
race   question  involved  in  the  slavery  controversy  is  with  us  yet.  In 
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the  words  of  John  Brown  just  after  his  capture  at  Harper's  Ferry  in 
1859,  "You  may  dispose  of  me  very  easily,  —  I  am  very  nearly  disposed 
of  now;  but  this  question  is  still  to  be  settled,  —  this  negro  question,  I 
mean;  the  end  of  that  is  not  yet."  Yet  it  is  wise  to  be  tolerant  of  our 
nineteenth-century  forefathers'  passions.  The  broader  questions  with 
which  they  grappled  are  still  difficult  to  resolve  both  justly  and  practi- 
cally, as  you  will  learn  if  you  confront  these  documents  -carefully. 
After  reading  them  and  attempting  to  answer  the  questions  which 
introduce  them,  you  should  be  prepared  to  make  your  case  either  for 
radical  reform  or  peaceful  compromise  as  the  best  method  of  democratic 
action  in  the  face  of  an  urgent  moral  problem. 
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THE  HISTORIANS  DEFINE 
THE  ISSUE 


In  recent  decades,  American  historians  in  examining  the  causes 
of  the  Civil  War  have  argued  much  about  its  so-called  inevitability. 
Could  such  a  national  tragedy  have  been  avoided?  Were  its  roots 
planted  in  economic  differences  among  parts  of  the  nation,  in  cultural 
variations,  in  the  inscrutable  workings  of  destiny,  or  in  human  error? 
Sooner  or  later,  historians .  who  discuss  such  questions  must  render 
judgment  on  abolitionism.  Whatever  the  basic  causes  of  the  war  may 
have  been,  slavery  was  the  question  most  bitterly  debated  by  the 
generation  which  experienced  the  conflict.  The  abolitionists  brought 
slavery  into  inescapable  prominence  as  an  issue.  Therefore,  the  histor- 
ian who  deals  with  our  civil  conflict  must,  no  matter  what  his  views, 
explain  the  "wherefores"  of  abolitionism.  How  did  it  spring  into  being? 
Was  it  necessary  to  accomplish  the  work  of  ending  slavery?  Were  its 
appeals  to  conscience  justifiable?  Did  it  touch  on  the  true  sources  of 
sectional  tension?  Did  it  choose  legitimate  means  to  accomplish  its 
goals?  Did  it  understand  the  nature  of  the  Union?  These  questions, 
posed  by  modern  scholars,  are  fresh  versions  of  those  raised  by  the  men 
of  abolitionism's  heyday.  To  see  them  as  posed  by  two  living  histor- 
ians of  today  can  offer  vou  a  fresh  perspective  on  the  original  debate 
itself. 


AVERY    CRAVEN    DISPUTES    THE 

VALUE  AND  NEED  OF  ABOLITIONISM 

* 

CAvery  O.  Craven  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  a 
generation  of  historians  who  in  the  193p's  saw  the  Civil  War  as  a  tragic 
breakdown  of  the  democratic  process  of  discbssion  and  compromise  — 
a  collapse  brought  about  partly  by  an  emotional,  moralistic  approach 
to  difficult  problems  of  adjustment  between  sections  which  were  under- 
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going  intensive  growth.  A  1939  volume  of  Craven's  was,  in  fact,  titled 
The  Repressible  Conflict.  His  views  on  abolitionism  cited  here  derive 
from  a  slightly  later  work  which  is  the  most  thoroughly  documented 
expression  of  his  views.  (Avery  O.  Craven,  The  Coming  of  the  Civil 
War  [New  York:  Scribner's,  1942],  pp.  117-21,  149-50.) 

What  does  Craven  assume  about  the  motives  of  reformers?  Is  he 
optimistic  about  the  possibilities  of  removing  social  evils  in  the  gradual 
processes  of  time?  What  does  he  hke  about  the  colonization  society? 
Why  was  it  especially  significant  and  dangerous  in  the  1830's  to  depict 
slaveholders  as  "sinners"?] 

Removing  motes  from  a  brother's  eye  is  an  ancient  practice.  The 
urge  to  make  over  other  individuals  and  to  correct  real  or  fancied  evils 
in  society  operates  with  unusual  force  in  certain  individuals.  This  used 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  wrongdoing  —  a  willingness 
to  sacrifice  personal  comfort  for  a  larger  good.  Perpetual  reformers, 
though  resented  as  meddlers  by  those  they  disturbed,  have  been  hailed 
as  pioneers  and  martyrs  who  have  unselfishly  helped  to  usher  in  new 
eras  and  a  better  world.  "^ 

The  modern  psychologist  is  somewhat  skeptical  of  such  explana- 
tions. He  talks  of  youthful  experiences,  maladjustments,  inferiority 
complexes,  and  repressed  desires.  He  is  not  so  sure  about  the  sources  of 
the  reform  impulse  or  the  unselfish  character  of  the  reformer.  The 
student  of  social  affairs  is  likewise  less  inclined  to  grant  unstinted  praise 
to  the  fanatic  and  is  not  certain  about  the  value  of  the  contribution.  He 
views  him  as  a  normal  product  of  social  phenomena  acting  on  certain 
types  of  personality.  He  sees  the  triumph  of  emotion  over  reason  in  the 
extremist's  course  and  sometimes  wonders  if  the  developments  of  history 
might  not  have  been  more  sound  without  him.  He  talks  with  less  as- 
surance about  "progress"  in  human  affairs. 

At  all  events,  recent  historians  have  been  inclined  to  reconsider  the 
part  played  by  the  abolitionists  in  the  coming  of  the  War  Between  the 
States.  They  have  judged  the  reformer  and  his  efforts  to  be  open  fields 
for  new  study.  The  old  assumptions  that  the  movements  against  slavery 
arose  entirely  from  a  disinterested  hatred  of  injustice  and  that  their 
results  were  good  beyond  question  can  no  longer  be  accepted  without 
reservations.  Those  who  force  the  settlement  of  human  problems  by 
war  can  expect  only  an  unsympathetic  hearing  from  the  future.  Mere 
desire  to  do  "right"  is  no  defense  at  the  bar  of  history. 

Slavery  as  a  reality  and  slavery  as  the  symbol  about  which  sectional 
conflict  raged  for  a  generation  were  two  different  things.  The  first 
was  a  very  ancient  labor  system,  drastically  adjusted  to  local  American 
conditions,  and  one  which  may  have  been  almost  ready  to  break  down 
of  its  own  weight  in  one  of  the  last  corners  left  to  it  on  the  face  of  the 
earth;  the  second  was  the  creation  of  inflamed  imaginations  which  en- 
dowed the  institution  with  all  the  ills  possible  in  its  theory  and  assigned 
to  the  slave-owner  all  the  qualities  and  characteristics  desirable  in  a 
bitter  rival.  The  first  was  not  a  major  economic  factor  in  Southern 
life,  as  the  record  of  free  Negroes  since  the  war  has  amply  demon- 
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strated.  The  second  was  an  emotional  influence  which  left  few  pages 
in  the  nation's  history  untouched  from  1820  to  1860. 

In  the  period  before  1820  slavery  had  been  sharply  criticized  by 
far-seeing  men  in  all  parts  of  the  nation.  Quaker  groups,  especially  in 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas,  early  and  late  quietly  in- 
sisted on  its  moral  weakness.  The  doctrines  of  natural  rights  and  indi- 
vidual equality  emphasized  by  the  American  Revolutiori  increased  the 
opposition,  and  unprofitableness  in  periods  of  depression  after  inde- 
pendence was  won  permitted  open  condemnation.  In  the  Northern 
states,  where  slaves  were  too  few  to  create  a  race  problem  and  where 
white  families  were  usually  large  enough  to  furnish  a  labor  supply  for 
small-scale  effort,  slavery  was  gradually  abolished.  Even  in  the  South, 
where  the  institution  was  then  localized,  Washington  apologized  for  it 
and  Jefferson  roundly  denounced  it.  Teachers  in  Southern  colleges 
questioned  its  economic  value  and  its  ethical  foundations.  Most  South- 
ern men  spoke  of  it  as  an  institution  which  they  confidently  expected 
to  disappear  in  due  season.  They  helped  to  check  the  slave  trade  and  to 
keep  slaA^ery  from  the  Northwest  Territory.  Many  freed  their  own  slaves; 
more  hoped  to  do  so  at  a  later  time. 

The  much  abused  American  Colonization  movement  was  a  sane 
effort  to  give  practical  expression  to  these  sentiments.  It  recognized  the 
race  problem  produced  by  manumission  as  the  one  serious  difliculty 
in  the  way.  It  proposed  to  transport  out  of  the  country  all  slaves  whom 
masters  might  free.  That  would  solve  the  social  problem  and  encourage 
further  grants  of  freedom.  The  assumption,  clearly  implied,  was  that 
all  fair  men  recognized  the  evil  in  slavery  and  that  human  beings  could 
be  relied  upon  to  act  justly  in  regard  to  it.  Cooperation  was  a  better 
way  of  getting  results  than  angry  attack. 

The  success  anticipated  for  the  movement  was  never  realized.  A 
few  Southern  states  made  generous  contributions  and  prominent  men 
lent  their  names  to  the  cause.  But  only  11,909  immigrants  went  out  to 
Africa  and  only  6,000  of  these  were  freed  for  that  purpose.  Soon  rest- 
less critics,  impatient  of  slow  progress  and  the  lack  of  moral  fervor, 
withdrew  their  support,  and  enthusiasm  was  further  dampened  when  the 
spread  of  cotton  took  up  the  slack  in  the  Southern  labor  supply.  Ene- 
mies charged  that  the  movement  had  degenerated  into  an  effort  to  rid 
the  country  of  free  Negroes.  A  few  denounced  it  as  a  pro-slavery  pro- 
gram. Gradually  colonization  lost  ground.  A  temperate  policy  which 
respected  property  rights  and  which  at  the  same  time  pressed  for 
freedom  was  open  to  attack  from  both  front  and  rear.  The  slavery 
question  was  not  to  be  approached  with  either  sanity  or  moderation. 
The  abolitionist  and  the  extreme  defender  of  "the  peculiar  institution" 
were  to  have  their  way  with  it. 

The  abolition  movement  in  the  period  before  1830  found  its  chief 
support  among  the  evangelical  church  members  of  the  older  Southern 
states.  As  large  numbers  of  these  people  migrated  to  western  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Old  Northwest, 
anti-slavery  sentiment  tended  to  center  in  that  region.  In  1827,  one 
hundred  and  six  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  abolition  societies  in 
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the  nation  were  located  there.  They  had  5,125  of  the  6,625  members 
in  all  anti-slavery  organizations. 

The  first  periodical  established  primarily  to  discuss  slavery  was 
published  by  Charles  Osborne,  a  North  Carolina  Quaker  who  had 
moved  first  to  Tennessee  and  later  to  Southern  Ohio.  The  second  was 
published  in  Tennessee;  and  the  third,  first  issued  in  southern  Ohio, 
early  moved  to  that  state.  Benjamin  Lundy  began  his  work  with  the 
first  of  these  publications  and  was  the  editor  of  the  third,  which  had 
on  its  staff,  after  its  removal  to  Baltimore  in  1824,  one  William  Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The  Southern  abolition  movement,  however,  soon  lost  its  force. 
The  extreme  position  taken  by  Northern  reformers  in  the  1830's  stirred 
hostility  and  discouraged  its  supporters.  Appeal  to  reason  and  conscience 
for  freedom  by  gradual  emancipation  could  be  tolerated  within  one's 
own  household;  the  denunciation  of  slavery  as  a  sin,  and  the  demand 
for  immediate  abolition,  which  Northern  reformers  were  now  making, 
could  be  met  only  by  equal  unreason.  The  effect  of  Northern  inter- 
ference on  the  Southern  anti-slavery  groups  was  shown  when  the 
Friends'  Yearly  Meeting  in  Virginia  (1836)  declared  that  such  extreme 
attitudes  as  those  being  voiced  in  the  North  "had  closed  the  doors  of 
usefulness"  to  them  in  behalf  of  the  slave,  and  that,  while  they  could 
bear  witness  that  a  desire  to  emancipate  was  becoming  more  general 
in  Virginia,  they  must  now  warn  all  Quakers  against  the  abolitionists. 
A  non-Quaker  Virginian  of  the  same  period  protested  that  the  extrem- 
ists had  "created  new  difficulties  in  the  way  of  all  judicious  schemes  of 
emancipation,  by  prejudicing  the  minds  of  slaveholders,  and  by  com- 
pelling us  to  combat  their  false  principles  and  rash  schemes.  .  .  ." 

Such  statements,  however,  should  not  be  over-emphasized.  The 
Denmark  Vesey  slave  insurrection  in  South  Carolina  in  1822  and  the 
Nat  Turner  uprising  in  Virginia  in  1831  had  greatly  alarmed  Southern 
slaveholders  and  non-slaveholders  alike.  Many  associated  these  disturb- 
ances with  the  organization  of  abolition  societies.  Southern  members 
of  such  societies,  therefore,  drew  back,  and  resorted  to  condemnation 
of  Northern  extremists  partly  as  a  means  of  self-defense.  After  Garrison 
began  his  crusade  from  Boston,  the  Southern  opponents  of  slavery  grew 
increasingly  silent.  Only  on  rare  occasions  was  a  critical  voice  to  be 
heard.  ... 

Two  principal  assumptions  stood  out  in  this  [Northern]  anti- 
slavery  indictment  of  the  slaveholder.  He  was,  in  the  first  place,  the 
arch-aristocrat.  He  was  the  great  enemy  of  democracy.  He  was  un- 
American,  the  oppressor  of  his  fellow  men,  the  exploiter  of  a  weaker 
brother.  Against  him  could  be  directed  all  the  complaints  and  fears 
engendered  by  industrial  captains  and  land  speculators.  He,  more  than 
any  other  aristocrat,  threatened  to  destroy  the  American  democratic 
dream. 

In  the  second  place,  he  was  a  flagrant  sinner.  His  self-indulgence 
was  unmatched.  His  licentious  conduct  with  Negro  women,  his  in- 
temperance in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  his  mad  dueling,  and  his 
passion  for  war  against  the  weak  were  enough  to  mark  him  as  the 
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nation's  moral  enemy  number  one!   The  time  for  dealing  moderately 
had  passed.  Immediate  reform  was  imperative. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  slaveholder  began  to  do  scapegoat  service  for 
all  aristocrats  and  all  sinners.  To  him  were  transferred  resentments  and 
fears  born  out  of  local  conditions.  Because  it  combined  in  itself  both 
the  moral  and  the  democratic  appeal,  and  because  it  coincided  with 
sectional  rivalry,  the  abolition  movement  gradually  swallowed  up  all 
other  reforms.  The  South  became  the  great  object  of  all  efforts  to  re- 
make American  society.  Against  early  indifference  and  later  persecution, 
a  handful  of  deadly-in-earnest  men  and  women  slowly  built  into  a 
section's  consciousness  the  belief  in  a  Slave  Power.  To  the  normal 
strength  of  sectional  ignorance  and  distrust  they  added  all  the  force  of 
Calvinistic  morality  and  American  democracy  and  thereby  surrounded 
every  Northern  interest  and  contention  with  holy  sanction  and  reduced 
all  opposition  to  abject  depravity.  When  the  politician,  playing  his 
risky  game,  linked  expansion  and  slavery,  Christian  common  folk  by 
the  thousands,  with  no  great  personal  urge  for  reforming,  accepted  the 
Abolition  attitudes  toward  both  the  South  and  slavery.  Civil  war  was 
then  in  the  making. 

B. 

ARTHUR    SCHLESINGER,    JR.,    DENIES 
THE   "nEEDLESSNESS"   OF    "eXTREMISM" 

<I,Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  born  in  1917,  is  one  of  those  Ameri- 
cans who  grew  up  in  the  Great  Depression,  took  part  in  the  Second 
World  War,  and  began  a  career  during  the  Cold  War.  His  view  of 
the  unavoidability  of  "moral"  problems  in  history  may  owe  something 
to  these  experiences.  The  article  quoted  here  came  at  a  time  when  the 
characteristic  optimism  of  American  thought  was  facing  the  bitter 
challenge  of  apparently  endless  international  tension.  (Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  "The  Causes  of  the  Civil  War:  A  Note  on  Historical 
Sentimentalism,"  Partisan  Review,  XVI  [October  1949],  969-81.) 

Does  Schlesinger  share  Craven's  feelings  about  "progress"?  Do 
you  agree  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  definable  Southern  "ruling 
class"?  Would  you  agree  that  all  —  or  any  —  of  the  violent  struggles 
of  the  past  grew  out  of  "great  moral  dilemmas"  which  could  not  "be 
resolved  without  pain"?] 

The  Civil  War  was  our  great  national  trauma.  A  savage  fraternal 
conflict,  it  released  deep  sentiments  of  guilt  and  remorse  —  sentiments 
which  have  reverberated  through  our  history  and  our  literature  ever 
since.  Literature  in  the  end  came  to  terms  with  these  sentiments  by 
yielding  to  the  South  in  fantasy  the  victory  it  had  been  denied  in  fact; 
this  tendency  culminated  on  the  popular  level  in  Gone  with  the  Wind 
and  on  the  highbrow  level  in  the  Nashville  cult  of  agrarianism.  But 
history,  a  less  malleable  medium,  was  constricted  by  the  intractable  fact 
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that  the  war  had  taken  place,  and  by  the  related  assumption  that  it  was, 
in  William  H.  Seward's  phrase,  an  "irrepressible  conflict,"  and  hence  a 
justified  one. 

As  short  a  time  ago  as  1937,  for  example,  even  Professor  James  G. 
Randall  could  describe  himself  as  "unprepared  to  go  to  the  point  of 
denying  that  the  great  American  tragedy  could  have  been  avoided." 
Yet  in  a  few  years  the  writing  of  history  would  succumb  to  the  psycho- 
logical imperatives  which  had  produced  77/  Take  my  Stand  and  Gone 
with  the  Wind;  and  Professor  Randall  would  emerge  as  the  leader 
of  a  triumphant  new  school  of  self-styled  "revisionists."  The  publica- 
tion of  two  vigorous  books  by  Professor  Avery  Craven  —  The  Re- 
pressible  Conflict  (1939)  and  The  Coining,  of  the  Civil  War  (1942)  — 
and  the  appearance  of  Professor  Randall's  own  notable  volumes  on 
Lincoln  — Lincoln  the  President:  Springfield  to  Gettysburg  (1945), 
Lincoln  and  the  South  (1946)  and  Lijzcoln  the  Liberal  Statesman  (1947) 
—  brought  about  a  profound  reversal  of  the  professional  historian's  at- 
titude toward  the  Civil  War.  Scholars  now  denied  the  traditional  as- 
sumption of  the  inevitability  of  the  war  and  boldly  advanced  the  thesis 
that  a  "blundering  generation"  had  transformed  a  "repressible  conflict" 
into  a  "needless  war."  .  .  . 

The  revisionist  case,  as  expounded  by  Professors  Randall  and 
Craven,  has  three  main  premises.  First: 

(1)  that  the  Civil  War  was  caused  by  the  irresponsible  emotional- 
ization  of  politics  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  real  problems  involved. 
The  war,  as  Randall  put  it,  was  certainly  not  caused  by  cultural  varia- 
tions nor  by  economic  rivalries  nor  by  sectional  diff^erences;  these  all 
existed,  but  it  was  "stupid,"  as  he  declared,  to  think  that  they  required 
war  as  a  solution.  .  .  . 

Nor  was  slavery  the  cause.  The  issues  arising  over  slavery  were  in 
Randall's  judgment  "highly  artificial,  almost  fabricated.  .  .  .  They  pro- 
duced quarrels  out  of  things  that  would  have  settled  themselves  were  it 
not  for  political  agitation."  Slavery,  Craven  observed,  was  in  any  case 
a  much  overrated  problem.  It  is  "perfectly  clear,"  he  wrote,  "that 
slavery  played  a  rather  minor  part  in  the  life  of  the  South  and  of  the 
Negro."  .  .  . 

If  then,  revisionism  has  rested  on  the  assumption  that  the  non- 
violent abolition  of  slavery  was  possible,  such  abolition  could  conceiv- 
ably have  come  about  through  internal  reform  in  the  South;  through 
economic  exhaustion  of  the  slavery  system  in  the  South;  or  through 
some  government  project  for  gradual  and  compensated  emancipation. 
Let  us  examine  these  possibilities. 

/.  The  Internal  Reform  Argument 

The  South,  the  revisionists  have  suggested,  might  have  ended  the 
slavery  system  if  left  to  its  own  devices;  only  the  abolitionists  spoiled 
everything  by  letting  loose  a  hysteria  which  caused  the  southern  ranks 
to  close  in  self-defense. 

This  revisionist  argument  would  have  been  more  convincing  if 
the  decades  of  alleged  anti-slavery  feeling  in  the  South  had  produced 
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any  concrete  results.  As  one  judicious  southern  historian,  Professor 
Charles  S.  Sydnor,  recently  put  it.  "Although  the  abolition  movement 
was  followed  by  a  decline  of  antislavery  sentiment  in  the  South,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  all  the  long  years  before  that  movement 
began  no  part  of  the  South  had  made  substantial  progress,  toward 
ending  slavery.  .  .  .  Southern  liberalism  had  not  ended  slavery  in  any 
state." 

In  any  case,  it  is  difficult  for  historians  seriously  to  suppose  that 
northerners  could  have  denied  themselves  feelings  of  disapproval  over 
slavery.  To  say  that  there  "should"  have  been  no  abolitionists  in  Amer- 
ica before  the  Civil  War  is  about  as  sensible  as  to  say  that  there  "should" 
have  been  no  anti-Nazis  in  the  nineteen-thirties  or  that  there  "should" 
be  no  anti-Communists  today.  People  who  indulge  in  criticism  of  remote 
evils  may  not  be  so  pure  of  heart  as  they  imagine;  but  that  fact  does 
not  affect  their  inevitability  as  part  of  the  historic  situation. 

Any  theory,  in  short,  which  expects  people  to  repress  such  spon- 
taneous aversions  is  profoundly  unhistorical.  If  revisionism  has  based 
itself  on  the  conviction  that  things  would  have  been  different  if  only 
there  had  been  no  abolitionists,  it  has  forgotten  that  abolitionism  was  as 
definite  and  irrevocable  a  factor  in  the  historic  situation  as  was  slavery 
itself.  And,  just  as  abolitionism  was  inevitable,  so  too  was  the  Southern 
reaction  against  it  —  a  reaction  which,  as  Professor  Clement  Eaton  has 
ably  shown,  steadily  drove  the  free  discussion  of  slavery  out  of  the 
South.  The  extinction  of  free  discussion  meant,  of  course,  the  absolute 
extinction  of  any  hope  of  abolition  through  internal  reform. 

2.  The  Economic  Exhaustion  Argument 

Slavery,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  was  on  the  skids  economically.  It 
was  overcapitalized  and  inefficient;  it  immobilized  both  capital  and  labor; 
its  one-crop  system  was  draining  the  soil  of  fertility;  it  stood  in  the  way 
of  industrialization.  As  the  South  came  to  realize  these  facts,  a  revision- 
ist might  argue,  it  would  have  moved  to  abolish  slavery  for  its  own 
economic  good.  As  Craven  put  it,  slavery  "may  have  been  almost  ready 
to  break  down  of  its  own  weight." 

This  argument  assumed,  of  course,  that  southerners  would  have 
recognized  the  causes  of  their  economic  predicament  and  taken  the  ap- 
propriate measures.  Yet  such  an  assumption  would  be  plainly  contrary 
to  history  and  to  experience.  From  the  beginning  the  South  has  always 
blamed  its  economic  shortcomings,  not  on  its  own  economic  ruling  class 
and  its  own  inefficient  use  of  resources,  but  on  northern  exploitation. 
Hard  times  in  the  eighteen-fifties  produced  in  the  South,  not  a  reconsid- 
eration of  the  slavery  system,  but  blasts  against  the  North  for  the 
high  prices  of  manufactured  goods.  The  overcapitalization  of  slavery 
led  not  to  criticisms  of  the  system,  but  to  increasingly  insistent  demands 
for  the  reopening  of  the  slave  trade.  Advanced  southern  writers  like 
George  Fitzhugh  and  James  D.  B.  DeBow  were  even  arguing  that 
slavery  was  adapted  to  industrialism.  When  Hinton  R.  Helper  did  ad- 
vance before  the  Civil  War  an  early  version  of  Craven's  argument, 
asserting  that  emancipation  was  necessary  to  save  the  southern  economy. 
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the  South  burned  his  book.  Nothing  in  the  historical  record  suggests 
that  the  southern  ruling  class  was  preparing  to  deviate  from  its  traditional 
pattern  of  self-exculpation  long  enough  to  take  such  a  drastic  step  as  the 
abolition  of  slavery. 

3.  'Compensated  Emancipation 

Abraham  Lincoln  made  repeated  proposals  of  compensated  emanci- 
pation. In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  of  December  1,  1862,  he  set 
forth  a  detailed  plan  .by  which  States,  on  an  agreement  to  abolish 
slavery  by  1900,  would  receive  government  bonds  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  slaves  emancipated.  Yet,  even  though  Lincoln's  proposals 
represented  a  solution  of  the  problem  conceivably  gratifying  to  the  slave- 
holder's .purse  as  well  as  to  his  pride,  they  got  nowhere.  Two-thirds  of 
the  border  representatives  rejected  the  scheme,  even  when  personally  pre- 
sented to  them  by  Lincoln  himself.  And,  of  course,  only  the  pressure  of 
war  brought  compensated  emancipation  its  limited  hearing  of  1862.  .  .  . 

We  delude  ourselves  when  we  think  that  history  teaches  us  that 
ev\l  will  be  "outmoded"  by  progress  and  that  politics  consequently 
does  not  impose  on  us  the  necessity  for  decision  and  for  struggle.  If 
historians  are  to  understand  the  fullness  of  the  social  dilemma  they  seek 
to  reconstruct,  they  must  understand  that  sometimes  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  implacabilities  of  moral  decision.  When  social  conflicts  em- 
body great  moral  issues,  these  conflicts  cannot  be  assigned  for  solution 
to  the  invincible  march  of  progress;  nor  can  they  be  bypassed  with 
"objective"  neutrality.  Not  many  problems  perhaps  force  this  decision 
upon  the  historian.  But,  if  any  problem  does  in  our  history,  it  is  the 
Civil  War. 

To  reject  the  moral  actuality  of  the  Civil  War  is  to  foreclose  the 
possibility  of  an  adequate  account  of  its  causes.  More  than  that,  it  is  to 
misconceive  and  grotesquely  to  sentimentalize  the  nature  of  history. 
For  history  is  not  a  redeemer,  promising  to  solve  all  human  problems 
in  time;  nor  is  man  capable  of  transcending  the  limitations  of  his  being. 
Man  generally  is  entangled  in  insoluble  problems;  history  is  consequently 
a  tragedy  in  which  we  are  all  involved,  whose  keynote  is  anxiety  and 
frustration,  not  progress  and  fulfillment.  Nothing  exists  in  history  to 
assure  us  that  the  great  moral  dilemmas  can  be  resolved  without  pain; 
we  cannot  therefore  be  relieved  from  the  duty  of  moral  judgment  on 
issues  so  appalling  and  inescapable  as  those  involved  in  human  slavery; 
nor  can  we  be  consoled  by  sentimental  theories  about  the  needless- 
ness  of  the  Civil  War  into  regarding  our  own  struggles  against  evil 
as  equally  needless. 

.One  must  emphasize,  however,  that  this  duty  of  judgment  applies 
to  issues.  Because  we  are  all  implicated  in  the  same  tragedy,  we  must 
judge  the  men  of  the  past  with  the  same  forbearance  and  charity  which 
we  hope  the  future  will  apply  toward  us. 
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THE  1830's 
DEBATE  ON  GRADUALISM 


As    YOU    HAVE    UNDOUBTEDLY    NOTED    ALREADY,    PART    OF    THE    INDICTMENT 

against  abolitionism  is  that  it  tried  to  eradicate  immediately  an  evil  so 
deep-rooted  that  it  could  only  be  expunged  with  time  and  patience. 
This  belief  that  slavery  could  yield  only  to  gradual  pressure  was  the 
basic  idea  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  founded  in  1816,  and 
described  in  the  selection  by  Craven.  As  he  points  out,  it  was  most 
successful  in  winning  supporters  of  its  plan  for  resettling  emancipated 
and  already-free  Negroes  in  Africa  in  the  states  of  the  upper  South, 
though  it  had  outposts  elsewhere.  Dissenters  from  the  colonizationist 
program  held  that  it  did  not  attack  the  root  of  the  evil,  namely,  the 
degrading  nature  of  slavery  itself.  Colonization,  they  charged,  strength- 
ened the  very  prejudice  against  Negroes  which  justified  slavery,  and 
its  "gradual"  approach  only  allowed  the  institution  to  spread  faster 
and  take  a  firmer  hold  on  life  than  ever  before.  Essentially  the  argu- 
ment was  an  ancient  one.  Rapid  change  may  create  problems  worse  than 
the  ones  it  is  trying  to  correct.  Change  which  is  too  slow,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  not  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
abuses  which  reformers  wish  to  change. 

A. 

THE    COLONIZATION    CASE 
FOR    MODERATION 

CThe  Colonization  Society's  moderate  viewpoint  was  best  ex- 
pressed in  a  number  of  publications.  One  of  them,  the  Colonizationist 
and  Journal  of  Freedom,  was  published  in  Boston,  where  a  conservative 
element  in  society  liked  colonization's  nice  balance-  between  the  de- 
mands of  conscience  and  the  stability  of  established  institutions  and 
practices.  It  is  to  this  publication  that  we  turn  now  for  two  selections 
which  make  the  colonizationist  argument. 
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1.  Horace  Mann  on  political  dangers,  1833.  Horace  Mann  is  best 
known  for  his  reforming  work  in  public  education.  As  a  member  of  a 
Boston  colonization  society,  he  was  called  on  at  one  meeting  to  speak  in 
favor  of  a  resolution  which  read:  "Resolved:  That  while,  in  common,  as 
we  believe,  with  the  vast  majority  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  every  section 
of  the  Union,  we  are  opposed  to  the  system  of  personal  servitude  .  .  . 
we  are  nevertheless  disposed  to  pay  due  regard  ...  to  the  force  of  all 
existing  circumstances  and  especially  to  the  harmony  of  the  Union,  and 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land."  (Horace  Mann,  "Address  to  the 
Boston  Young  Men's  Colonization  Society,  March  13,  1833,"  The  Coloni- 
zationist  and  Journal  of  Freedom  [April  1833],  pp.  12-18.) 

What  does  Mann  advance  as  the  moral  reason  for  prudence  and 
caution?  What  are  the  political  and  constitutional  reasons?  What  his- 
torical event,  known  to  all  Americans,  underlay  the  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed fear  of  a  "servile  war"?  What  event  within  the  preceding  fifteen 
years  caused  Mann  to  worry  about  the  "harmony"  of  the  Union?] 

Mr.  President:  —  The  resolution  last  offered  assumes  the  point 
that  slavery  is  so  great  an  evil  that  we  condemn  it  with  our  whole 
nature.  This  position  I  shall  not  argue.  Argument  is  vain  where  con- 
viction already  exists;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  mind,  or 
any  attribute  of  any  mind,  in  this  assembly,  that  can  advocate  the 
bondage  of  any  human  being  who  is  unconvicted  of  crime. 

Slavery,  then,  we  condemn  and  deplore;  but  slavery  exists,  —  and 
such  is  the  constitution  of  our  moral  nature,  that  when  we  perceive  the 
existence  of  what  we  condemn,  a  quick  and  strong  impulse  impels  us 
to  attempt  its  removal.  We  are  penetrated  with  a  feeling  akin  to  con- 
scious guilt,  until  the  work  is  begun;  we  are  impatient  of  hindrance  or 
opposition  while  it  is  in  progress;  we  rest  from  our  labors  only  when  it 
is  consummated.  And  it  is  for  the  most  noble  purposes,  that  nature  has 
so  attuned  the  chords  of  human  feeling,  that  whenever  one  breast  is 
rudely  struck,  all  others  feel  the  quick  vibration. 

But  there  is  a  vast  variety  of  means,  which,  directly  or  indirectly, 
may  be  made  conducive  to  valuable  ends.  Some  of  these  means  will  be 
lawful,  others  unlawful.  The  first  step,  then,  after  being  satisfied  of  the 
excellence  of  our  object,  is  to  discriminate  sternly  between  the  lawful 
and  unlawful  means  which  might  be  made  subservient  to  its  attain- 
ment. ... 

Our  object  is  philanthropic;  but  what  constitutes  philanthropy? 
Impetuous  feelings  of  indignation  against  wrong,  vivid  and  keen  sympa- 
thies with  the  oppressed,  do  not,  alone,  constitute  philanthropy.  Dis- 
cretion, prudence,  wisdom,  a  power  to  consider,  as  well  as  a  power  to 
act,  are  among  its  indispensable  attributes.  True  philanthropy  had  better 
suffer  a  defeat  from  superior  force,  than  achieve  a  triumph  by  injustice, 
because  the  first  element  of  its  power  is  a  confidence  in  the  rectitude 
and  purity  of  its  character. 

Perhaps  the  world  has  suffered  more  from  sanguine,  but  blind  good 
will,  than  from  depravity  itself.  Ill-directed  benevolence  is  responsible 
for  the  infliction  of  incomputable  misery  upon  mankind.  Many  a  man's 
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body  has  been  most  lovingly  cast  into  the  flames,  or  stretched  upon 
the  rack,  out  of  the  purest  though  most  mistaken  regard  for  his  soul. 
Institutions,  which  have  cast  a.  ttiick  shade  over  a  hundred  generations, 
have  been  reared  and  sustained  by  the  efforts  of  a  benevolence,  un- 
counselled  by  reason.  I  deem  it  the  highest  attainment  of  mortal  excel- 
lence to  glow  with  an  adequate  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  our  fellow- 
beings,  and  yet  to  be  able  to  resist  every  temptation,  however  potent 
or  seductive,  to  adopt  objectionable  measures  for  the  accomplishment 
of  that  holy  purpose. 

Let  us  ascertain,  then,  in  what  relation  we  stand  towards  the  evil 
which  we  deplore,  and  what  means  we  may  rightfully  adopt  for  its 
extirpation.  All  the  slavery  which  exists  in  the  world,  exists  without  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Commonwealth.  Before  the  revolution,  the  spirit  of 
equal  justice  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  had  abrogated  the  doc- 
trine of  involuntary  servitude.  .  .  .  Up  to  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  everything  had  been  done  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  which  Massachusetts  could  do.  When  that 
Constitution  was  adopted,  a  strenuous  effort  was  made  to  confer  upon 
the  General  Government  the  power  to  prohibic  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  country.  That  effort  was  as  strenuously  resisted.  The 
contest  resulted  in  a  compromise,  bv  which  the  power  of  prohibition 
was  postponed  until  the  year  1808,  and  was  then  conferred.  This  has 
been  sometimes  represented  as  legalizing  and  sanctioning  the  slave 
trade  up  to  that  period;  but  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  such 
an  imputation.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  every  State 
possessed  the  power  of  legalizing  this  traffic.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  then,  that  power  would  have  remained 
to  this  day,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  exercised.  Nothing  was  lost,  therefore,  by  postponing  the  action 
of  government  until  the  year  1808,  but  all  futurity  was  gained  by  that 
prospective  regulation.  Before  the  arrival  of  that  year,  Congress  exer- 
cised the  power  conferred;  and  at  the  present  time,  the  African  slave 
trader  is  denounced  in  our  penal  code  as  a  felon  and  a  pirate. 

The  question  now  recurs;  —  What  measures,  under  these  circum- 
stances, are  open  t6  our  adoption,  for  the  extinction  or  diminution  of 
this  appalling  evil? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  slave-holding  States  are  to  us 
foreign  States.  We  have  no  jurisdiction  over  them.  Our  laws  cannot 
reach  them.  Were  they  extenBed  over  them  in  terms,  we  could  not 
send  executive  officers  there  to  enforce  them.  They  are  not  represented 
in  our  Legislature,  and  it  would  contravene  our  first  notions  of  political 
right,  to  attempt  to  bind  by  our  laws  those  who  have  no  voice  in  their 
enactment.  Neither  has  the  government  of  the  United  States  any  power 
to  emancipate,  or  to  compel  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  in  the  slave- 
holding  States.  That  is  a  power  never  surrendered  to  the  General 
Government;  and  therefore,  according  to  the  express  words  of  the 
Constitution,  it  is  reserved  to  the  States,  or  to  the  people  composing 
them.  The  Constitution  repeatedly  recognizes  the  existence  of  slavery, 
and  expressly  provides  that  a  fugitive  slave,  escaping  into  a  State  where 
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slavery  is  not  tolerated,  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  application,  to  his 
master.  . 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  so  long  as  we  recognize  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  as  our  guide,  whatever  we  do  must  be  done  in  the  char- 
acter of  mediators,  for  we  have  no  authority  as  sovereigns.  The  tone 
for  us  to  assume  is  not  one  of  command,  but  of  persuasion.  We  are  de- 
barred from  using  the  language  of  menace,  and  are  restricted  to  that 
of  expostulation.  We  cannot  go,  we  have  no  right  to  go,  directly  to  the 
slave,  and  tear  off  his  fetters;  we  must  go  to  the  master,  and  adjure 
him,  by  all  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity,  by  all  the  laws  of  natural 
justice,  by  his  dread  responsibilities,  which,  in  the  economy  of  Provi- 
dence, are  always  coextensive  and  commensurate  with  power, —  to 
raise  the  slave  out  of  his  abyss  of  degradation,  to  give  him  a  participa- 
tion in  the  benefits  of  mortal  existence,  and  to  make  him  a  member  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  world,  from  which  he  and  his  fathers  for 
so  many  generations  have  been  exiled.  - 

There  is  another  thing  which  we  are  forbidden  to  do  by  every 
principle  of  morality,  of  religion,  and  of  social  obligation.  It  is  to  en- 
kindle a  spirit  of  revolt  among  the  slaves  themselves,  and  to  incite  them 
to  resistance  against  their  masters.  This  would  be  to  precipitate  a  servile 
war;  and  a  servile  war  is  infinitely  too  dreadful  an  instrument  to  be 
wielded  by  mortal  hands,  either  for  remedy  or  retribution.  In  a  moral 
government,  the  use  of  this  engine  can  never  be  permitted,  except  to 
that  Almighty  Being,  who,  when  he  will,  can  arrest  and  control  it.  A 
foreign  war,  even  a  civil  war,  would  be  a  pastime,  compared  with  the 
exhaustless  horrors  of  a  servile  war.  In  such  a  war,  the  infant  in  his 
cradle,  the  aged  man  in  his  decrepitude,  and  the  defenceless  female, 
would  be  the  first  and  by  far  the  most  numerous  victims  to  swell  the 
mounds  of  carnage.  They  would  all  perish  before  vengeance  could 
reach  the  negro-driver  or  the  negro-dealer.  Neither  would  there  be 
any  difference  between  those  who  had  just  succeeded  to  their  patri- 
monial estates,  and  who  might  be  beneficently  maturing  plans  for 
emancipating  the  sad  inheritors  of  bondage,  and  those  who,  in  this 
abhorred  traffic,  had  travelled  longest  and  furthest  into  the  regions  of 
guilt.  If  we  cannot  wisely  and  justly  discriminate  between  lawful  and 
unlawful  means,  can  we  expect  a  surer  discernment,  in  selecting  the 
objects  of  his  vengeance,  from  the  ignorant  and  brutalized  slave?  .  .  . 

I  should  be  overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  therefore,  no  less  than 
with  grief,  could  I  suppose  that  there  existed  among  us  a  spirit  which 
could,  directly  or  indirectly,  instigate  the  slaves  to  mutiny  against  the 
whites,  or  could  contemplate  without  affright  the  manifold  miseries  they 
would  thus  be  instrumental  in  bringing  down  upon  the  helpless  and 
unoffending. 

The  resolve  also  embraces  the  idea  that  the  harmony  of  the  Union 
should  exercise  a  modifying  influence  upon  our  conduct  in  relation 
to  this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  sir,  there  ought  to  be  no  fierce  and 
angry  crimination  against  the  slave-holding  states.  Inexpressibly  as  I 
abhor  the  principle  and  practice  of  slavery,  I  regard  the  states  where 
it  exists  with  feelings  of  which  commiseration  forms  a  large  ingredient. 
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But  what  is  mainly  to  be  considered  is,  that  strong  denunciation  ag- 
gravates the  evil  we  deplore  and  would  remedy.  The  first  question  for 
us  to  decide  is,  what  means  are  allowable,  and  then  what,  amongst 
allowable  means,  will  be  the  most  efficacious.  The  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions indicates  the  course  of  duty.  The  welfare  of  the  slave  is  primary 
and  principal;  retribution  or  indignation  against  the  master  is  alto- 
gether secondary  and  subservient.  Every  thing  tending  to  embitter  the 
feelings  of  the  master,  only  postpones  and  impairs  the  efficacy  of  all 
mediation  and  interference  on  our  part.  Every  thing  that  exasperates 
the  master  becomes  instantaneously  a  new  rigor  to  the  slave.  I  acknowl- 
edge that  the  master  cannot  act  from  such  motives  without  guilt;  but 
what  I  insist  upon  is,  that  we  have  no  right  to  be  the  occasion  of  that 
guilt  in  the  one,  and  that  additional  suffering  of  the  other. 

Had  we  jurisdiction  of  this  subject  of  slavery;  could  we  rightfully 
make  laws  extending  over  the  slave  states,  and  execute  them;  and  then 
were  there  any  apathy  or  lukewarmness,  justly  chargeable  upon  us,  I 
acknowledge  that  religion,  and  duty,  and  nature,  should  all  be  explored, 
and  exhausted  of  every  topic  of  argument  and  incitement,  until  this 
very  year  should  become  an  epoch,  memorable  through  all  succeeding 
times.  But  we  have  no  such  jurisdiction.  We  can  execute  no  such  laws. 
As  to  any  right  of  political  interference,  the  slave  states  are  foreign 
states.  We  can  alienate  their  feelings  until  they  become  foreign  enemies; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  conciliate  them  until  they  become  allies 
and  auxiliaries  in  the  sacred  cause  of  emancipation. 

Let  us  then,  Mr.  President,  carefully  abstain  from  the  adoption  of 
all  unlawful  measures.  Though  by  such  abstinence  we  may  seem  to  di- 
vest ourselves  of  available  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  pur- 
pose, yet  the  gain  will  overbalance  the  loss.  The  heart  will  be  strength- 
ened more  than  the  hands  will  be  weakened. 

Finally,  sir,  let  us  endeavor  to  diffuse  useful  information,  and  to 
inculcate  just  sentiments,  on  this  subject,  upon  all  within  the  sphere  of 
our  influence.  Let  us  temper  our  zeal  with  wisdom;  and  in  all  things, 
where  we  possess  the  prerogative  of  decision  and  of  action,  let  us  con- 
duct in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  our  example  weight,  and  to  our  advice 
authority.  Then  may  we  congratulate  ourselves  in  being  humble  instru- 
ments in  effecting  a  beneficial  revolution  in  the  destiny  of  a  large  and 
unfortunate  portion  of  the  human  race. 

[2.  The  Colonizationist  on  the  race  problem,  1833.  At  the  root  of 
the  slavery  problem  lay  the  question  of  racial  feelings.  Almost  all  nine- 
teenth-century Americans  were  convinced  that  Negroes  were  innately 
"different,"  if  not  actually  inferior  human  beings,  who  could  not  live 
as  free  men  in  the  society  of  whites.  Hence  the  colonizationist  plan  for 
moving  former  slaves  out  of  the  country,  and  hence  the  insistence  that 
to  end  slavery  without  removing  the  Negro  from  the  country  was  im- 
possible.. The  argument  is  developed  in  a  typical  way  in  the  following 
selection  from  -the  same  publication  which  carried  the  address  of  Mann. 
("Amalgamation  of  Races,"  The  Colonizationist  and  Journal  of  Freedom 
[August  1833],  pp.  101-7.) 
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To  what  extent  do  you  find  realism  in  this  article's  prophecies  of 
difficulty?  What  changes,  since  1833,  have  worked  to  offset  some  of 
these  prophecies?] 

But  let  us  look  further  than  education  and  habit.  Let  us  look 
into  our  own  hearts.  Let  us  listen  to  the  silent  though  powerful  voice 
of  nature,  and  ask  ourselves  if  she  does  not  forbid  our  union  with  the 
blacks.  So  far  as  human  institutions  have  any  thing  to  do  with  a  moral 
and  physical  change  like  this,  the  laws  of  the  land,  of  every  State  in 
the  Union,  forbid  marriage  between  the  two  races  which  people  it.  If 
any  such  change  is  ever  to  be  made,  it  can  only  be  effected  by  reversing 
law,  by  outraging  nature,  by  altering  education  and  setting  history  at 
nought.  The  miseries  which  the  country  would  have  to  undergo,  dur- 
ing such  momentous  revolutions,  should  deter  all  men  from  prosecuting  a 
theory  which  they  cannot  prove  to  be  based  upon  moral  certainty, 
and  even  such  success  as  the  wildest  visionary  can  imagine,  would  never 
pay  for  the  human  blood  and  human  suffering  by  which  it  can  alone 
be  effected.  It  is  certain  to  my  mind,  that  the  change  could  only,  if 
ever,  be  effected  by  violence,  and  this  is  proved  by  the  course  of  some 
of  the  opponents  of  colonization  in  exasperating  rather  than  conciliat- 
ing, in  teaching  the  black  to  consider  himself  in  a  land  of  enemies,  in 
which  they  are  their  only  friends.  When  their  principles  become  dom- 
inant, God  protect  the  whites,  for  their  safety  will  be  beyond  human 
power. 

No  augury  can  be  drawn  favorable  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
amalgamation  from  the  progress  which  it  has  hitherto  made.  The  very 
cases  of  marriage  between  black  and  white  persons,  have  been  met  with 
a  general  burst  of  indignation  and  horror  wherever  they  have  been 
reported,  and  we  think  that  such  a  reception  is  ominous  of  the  future. 

"As  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,"  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  such  a  momentous  change  as  this,  would,  if  it  is  to  be 
peaceably  effected,  be  preceded  by  some  signs  of  amelioration  in  the 
condition  of  the  blacks.  But  even  in  this  country,  where  liberty  is  the 
pole  star  of  the  patriot,  and  equality  the  alarm-cry  of  the  demagogue, 
not  a  step  has  been  taken  towards  such  a  change.  The  lot  of  the  African 
is  as  hard  now  as  ever,  and  it  is  even  natural  to  suppose  his  condition 
will  in  time  to  come,  be  rendered  worse  rather  than  better,  because 
the  policy  of  the  Southern  States,  dictated  by  their  fears  of  the  increase 
of  the  colored  population,  is  continually  imposing  new  restrictions  and 
burdens  upon  it,  so  that  in  the  slave-holding  States,  life  itself  is  a  tax 
upon  the  African,  bond  or  free.  The  result  of  this  policy  is  to  drive  the 
free  blacks  to  the  North;  and  the  time  will  come,  long  before  their 
condition  is  so  ameliorated  as  to  make  their  existence  a  blessing  to  the 
country,  when  we  shall  be  obliged  to  put  checks  upon  their  immigra- 
tion even  for  our  own  protection.  y 
'  As  for  the  present  state  of  the  free  blacks,  they  neither  possess 
present  power  nor  the  elements  of  future  improvement.  Our  merchants, 
our  farmers,  our  mechanics,  our  professional  men,  our  instructors  both 
of  learning  and  religion,  belong,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  our  own 
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favored  race.  There  is  little  inclination  in  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
that  race  to  extend  a  participation  of  their  advantages  to  those  whom 
they  unjustly  deem  to  be  of  an  inferior  caste,  when  they  are  in  fact 
only  to  be  justified  in  saying  that  they  are  of  a  different  one. 

Here  then  we  leave  this  branch  of  the  question,  satisfied  in  our 
own  mind,  as  we  hope  others  may  be,  that  this  method  of  domesticating 
the  blacks,  and  at  the  same  time  rendering  them  justice,  can  never 
be  brought  to  a  happy  consummation. 

Let  us  consider  more  briefly,  whether  the  prospect  of  retaining 
them  here  as  a  separate  people,  with  equal  rights  with  ourselves,  is  a 
more  hopeful  one.  Such  a  system  has  not  been  very  strongly  or  very 
seriously  urged;  but  it  has  a  few  supporters,  whose  names  are  a  suffi- 
cient guaranty  that  the  views  which  they  advocate  deserve  considera- 
tion. It  appears  to  us  that  a  plan  like  this  is  a  political  chimera.  It  pre- 
sents us  at  once  with  that  monster  which  all  nations,  in  all  ages,  have 
contended  against,  the  i?nperium  in  imperio,  the  empire  within  an  em- 
pire, the  wheel  within  a  wheel.  Let  us  appeal  again  to  history.  We  find 
that  the  existence  of  two  equal  or  independent  people  on  the  same  soil, 
has  always  been  the  cause  of  exterminating  wars.  Such  were  the  cases 
already  mentioned  of  the  Spaniards  and  Moors,  and  the  Americans  and 
Europeans.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  the  East  Indies,  where  the  natives 
have  urged  an  incessant  partisan  warfare  upon  the  Europeans,  and 
from  whence  every  ship  brings  an  account  of  a  massacre.  .  .  . 

Is  it  to  be  expected,  then,  that  such  a  state  of  things  can  ever  be 
endured  in  America?  It  appears  to  us  that  all  reasons  which  could 
oppose  it  in  other  countries,  apply  with  greater  force  here;  and  that 
the  marked  distinctions  between  us  and  the  African,  will  increase  ten 
fold  all  animosities  which  must  be  occasioned  by  the  clashing  of  in- 
terests of  people  who,  though  inhabiting  the  same  soil,  are  perfectly 
distinct  in  their  relations  and  political  rights. 

It  seems  to  us,  that  in  such  a  state  of  affairs,  there  would  be  two 
governments  in  our  land,  neither  of  them  subordinate  to  the  other,  both 
equal,  and  what  is  worse,  both  supreme.  Every  thing  in  nature  seems 
to  oppose  this  divided  dominion.  It  follows,  almost  of  course,  that  when 
two  equal  powers  are  exerted  in  the  same  field,  there  they  will  be  in 
opposition  to  each  other.  Even  inanimate  nature  proves  it  to  us.  How 
then  can  it  be  expected  that  two  nations  inflamed  by  the  remembrance 
of  former  servitude,  on  one  side,  and  the  remembrance  of  former  do- 
minion on  the  other,  can  ever  be  at  rest  in  so  close  a  proximity.  In- 
numerable causes  of  jealousy  will  arise;  and  jealousy  will  even  exist 
without  cause,  and  every  citizen  will  be  placed  on  a  mine,  with  count- 
less thousands  and  millions  of  fiery  sparks  flying  over  and  around  it, 
any  one  of  which  should  it  happen  to  fall,  will  involve  him,  his  country, 
his  friend  and  his  foe,  in  one  indiscriminate  and  irretrievable  equality 
of  ruin. 

It  appears  then  to  us,  that  until  the  African  is  relieved  from  the 
blighting  presence  of  European  Society  and  Institutions,  he  must  con- 
tinue to  be  the  degraded  and  wretched  being  that  he  is.  The  Coloniza- 
tion Society  points  out  the  way,  and,  so  far  as  its  limited  funds  enable, 
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it  affords  the  means  cjf  effecting  this  change;  and  its  plan  is  the  only 
remaining  one  which  appears  to  be  practicable. 

It  is  however  objected  that  this  offer  is  not  made  equally  to  all,  to 
the  slave  as  well  as  the  freeman;  and  those  who  are  determined  to  ruin 
the  Society  .  .  .  right  or  wrong,  draw  the  very  forced  conclusion, 
that  the  Society  is  inimical  to  liberty.  It  avails  not  to  assert,  both  in 
profession  and  in  practice,  that  the  freedom  of  the  African  is  one  of 
the  dearest  objects  of  the  association.  The  charge  is  reiterated  in  the 
face  of  every  fact,  and  in  defiance  of  the  characters  of  some  of  the 
greatest  and  best  philanthropists  in  the  Union,  who  have  identified 
themselves  with  this  Institution. 

It  is  most  true  that  the  Colonization  Society  does  not  offer  the  op- 
portunity of  emigration  directly  to  the  slave,  while  he  remains  one, 
and  for  the  simple  reason,  that  such  an  offer  is  wholly  out  of  its 
power.  By  the  original  compact  formed  between  the  people  of  the 
several  States,  and  by  subsequent  legislation,  the  possession  of  negro 
slaves  has  been  guarantied  to  the  Southern  States.  It  is  now  too  late  for 
us  to  say  whether  the  compact  was  a  wise  one,  or  whether,  in  the 
language  used  by  a  distinguished  statesman  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, "it  would  be  made  if  the  bargain  were  to  be  struck  again."  It  is 
manifest  that,  while  the  federal  compact  subsists  in  its  present  form,  to 
make  attacks  upon  slave  property,  is  a  violation  of  that  compact.  When 
it  is  rescinded,  and  then  only,  can  we  interfere  with  the  Institutions  of 
our  neighbors.  .  .  . 

We  dread  and  deprecate,  then,  the  extension  of  the  principles  of 
those  who,  opposed  both  to  slavery  and  Colonization,  would  let  loose 
the  slaves  like  wild  beasts,  to  desolate  and  possess  the  land.  We  have  not 
arrived  at  such  a  sickly  pitch  of  philanthropy,  as  to  advocate  a  measure 
which  would  certainly  lead  to  the  extermination  of  one  of  the  parties 
at  the  South,  and  would  leave  the  other  in  a  deplorable  state  of  weak- 
ness and  distress,  merely  because  every  man  having  an  abstract  right 
to  freedom,  that  right  should  be  carried  into  immediate  fruition,  be 
the  consequences  what  they  may.  In  point  of  fact,  the  whole  compo- 
sition of  society  is  based  upon  the  relinquishment  or  violation  of  ab- 
stract rights.  The  power  of  inheritance  is  in  derogation  of  that  abstract 
right  of  the  living  which  takes  all  control  of  property  from  the  dead, 
and  leaves  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  first  occupant.  Punishment  also 
is  a  violation  of  the  abstract  right,  in  virtue  of  which  no  one  man  is 
answerable  to  others  for  his  injustice  to  a  third.  But  do  we  therefore, 
leave  the  criminal  merely  to  the  vengeance  of  God?  Men  always  run 
into  absurdities  when  they  act  on  abstract  principles,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  existing  circumstances  which  modify  or  control 
them.  If  we  insist  on  the  enforcement  of  all  abstract  rights,  we  must  go 
back  to  a  state  of  nature,  to  which  the  only  road  lies  through  as  many 
centuries  of.  anarchy,  as  have  been  necessar)''  to  bring  mankind  from 
the  state  of  nature  to  that  of  civilization. 

For  ourselves  we  have  no  fears  of  the  difficulty  of  emancipation. 
We  consider  it  one  of  the  least  obstacles  with  which  the  Society  has 
to  contend.  We  are  willing  to  believe  and  hope,  that  slavery  among  the 
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best  and  most  intelligent  Southern  men,  is  looked  upon  as  an  enormous 
evil,  and  a  crying  injustice;  and  that  it  is  still  supported  because  of  the 
belief  of  the  utter  impracticability  of  getting  rid  of  it.  When  the 
Colonization  Society  has  sufficiently  developed  the  means  for  obtaining 
this  end,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  southern  masters  will  gladly 
contribute  their  aid  to  relieve  themselves  from  their  burdens  .  .  and 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  rational,  humane  and  universal  eman- 
cipation. 

B. 

LYDIA    MARIA    CHILD    DEFENDS 
"iMMEDIATISM,"    183  3 

CI.By  the  beginning  of  the  1830's,  some  Americans  were  finding 
the  program  of  gradualism  insufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
reform  which  they  deemed  urgently  and  immediately  necessary  if  the 
nation  were  to  live  up  to  its  democratic,  humane,  and  religious  preten- 
sions. New  England  furnished  a  home  base  and  a  platform  for  many 
of  these  eager  spirits,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  was  undoubtedly 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  whose  journal,  The  Liberator,  from  1831 
onward  kept  its  initial  promise  not  to  excuse,  equivocate,  or  retreat 
a  single  inch.  (Contrast  this  promise  with  the  temper  of  the  coloniza- 
tionists! )  Garrison  roused  the  ire  of  many  respectable  Bostonians,  but 
he  converted  others,  including  a  popular  and  successful  female  magazine 
author  (mostly  of  stories  for  children),  Lydia  Maria  Child.  Mrs.  Child 
and  her  husband  threw  themselves  into  the  antislavery  movement  with 
the  combined  fervor  of  Puritan  and  Yankee,  and  in  the  following 
essay  you  will  find  her  retort  to  the  colonizationists.  It  was  part  of  a 
small  book,  written  in  1832,  which  was  influential  in  "abolitionizing" 
many  Americans,  though  it  also  brought  Mrs.  Child  a  good  deal  of 
rebuke.  (Lydia  Maria  Child,  "Colonization  Society  and  Anti-Slavery 
Society,"  An  Appeal  in  Favor  of  That  Class  of  Americans  Called  Afri- 
cans [New  York,  1836],  Chapter  V,  pp.  123-47.) 

What  are  Mrs.  Child's  major  arguments  against  colonization?  Is  it 
true  that  "to  enlighten  public  opinion  is  the  best  way  that  has  yet  been 
discovered  for  the  removal  of  national  evils"?  Would  Mann  have  dis- 
agreed? Why  should  New  England  be  interested  in  a  purely  Southern 
institution?  What  can  be  done  about  the  "race  problem"?  Why  should 
emancipation  be  immediate?  And  why  will  this  not  promote  insur- 
rections as  charged?] 

So  MUCH  excitement  prevails  with  regard  to  these  two  societies  at 
present,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  present  a  view  of  them  which  will 
be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all.  I  shall  say  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
candid  and  true,  without  any  anxiety  as  to  whom  it  may  please,  and 
whom  it  may  displease.  I  need  not  say  that  I  have  a  decided  predilec- 
tion, because  it  has  been  sufficiently  betrayed  in  the  preceding  pages; 
and  I  allude  to  it  for  the  sake  of  perfect  sincerity,  rather  than  from 
any  idea  that  my  opinion  is  important. 
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The  American  Colonization  Society  was  organized  a  little  more 
than  sixteen  yo^s  ago  at  the  city  of  Washington,  chosen  as  the  most 
central  place  in  the  Union.  Auxiliary  institutions  have  since  been  formed 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country;  and  nearly  all  the  distinguished 
men  belong  to  it.  The  doing  away  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  by 
gradually  removing  all  the  blacks  to  Africa,  has  been  generally  supposed 
to  be  its  object.  The  project  at  first  excited  some  jealousy  in  the 
Southern  States;  and  the  Society,  in  order  to  allay  this,  were  anxious 
to  make  all  possible  concessions  to  slave-owners,  in  their  Addresses, 
Reports,  &c.  In  Mr.  Clay's  speech,  printed  in  the  first  Annual  Report 
of  the  Society,  he  said,  "It  is  far  from  the  intention  of  this  Society 
to  affect,  in  any  manner,  the  tenure  by  which  a  certain  species  of  prop- 
erty is  held.  I  am  myself  a  slaveholder,  and  I  consider  that  kind  of 
property  as  inviolable  as  any  other  in  the  country.  I  would  resist  en- 
croachment upon  it  as  soon,  and  with  as  much  firmness,  as  I  would 
upon  any  other  property  that  I  hold.  Nor  am  I  prepared  to  go  as  far 
as  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken,  (Mr.  Mercer)  in  saying  that  I 
would  emancipate  my  slaves,  if  the  means  were  provided  of  sending 
them  from  the  country." 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Randolph  said,  "He  thought  it  necessary, 
being  himself  a  slaveholder,  to  show  that  so  far  from  being  in  the 
s?nallest  degree  connected  with  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  proposed 
Society  would  prove  one  of  the  greatest  securities  to  enable  the  master 
to  keep  in  possession  his  own  property." 

In  Mr.  Clay's  speech,  in  the  second  Annual  Report,  he  declares: 
"It  is  not  proposed  to  deliberate  upon,  or  consider  at  all,  any  question  of 
emancipation,  or  any  that  is  coiinected  with  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
On  this  condition  alone  gentlemen  from  the  South  and  West  can  be 
expected  to  co-operate.  On  this  condition  only,  I  have  myself  attended." 

In  the  seventh  Annual  Report  it  is  said,  "An  effort  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blacks,  in  which  all  parts  of  the  country  can  unite,  of  course 
must  not  have  the  abolition  of  slavery  for  its  immediate  object;  nor 
may  it  aim  directly  at  the  instruction  of  the  blacks." 

Mr.  Archer,  of  Virginia,  fifteenth  Annual  Report,  says:  "The  object 
of  the  Societ)%  if  I  understand  it  aright,  involves  no  intrusion  on  prop- 
erty, nor  even  upon  prejudice.'''' 

In  the  speech  of  James  S.  Green,  Esq.  he  says:  "This  Society  have 
ever  disavowed,  and  they  do  yet  disavow  that  their  object  is  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves.  They  have  no  wish  if  they  could  to  interfere  in  the 
smallest  degree  with  what  they  deem  the  most  interesting  and  fearful 
subject  which  can  be  pressed  upon  the  American  public.  There  is  no 
people  that  treat  their  slaves  with  so  much  kindness  and  so  little  cruelty." 

In  almost  every  address  delivered  before  the  Society,  similar  expres- 
sions occur.  On  the  propriety  of  discussing  the  evils  of  slavery,  without 
bitterness  and  without  fear,  good  men  may  differ  in  opinion;  although 
I  think  the  time  is  fast  coming,  when  they  will  all  agree.  But  by  assum- 
ing the  ground  implied  in  the  above  remarks,  the  Colonization  Society 
have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  glossing  over  the  enormities  of  the  slave 
system;  at  least,  it  so  appears  to  me.  In  their  constitution  they  have 
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pledged  themselves  not  to  speak,  write,  or  do  anything  to  offend  the 
Southerners;  and  .as  there  is  no  possible  way  of  making  the  truth 
pleasant  to  those  who  do  not  love  it,  the  Society  must  perforce  keep 
the  truth  out  of  sight.  In  many  of  their  publications,  I  have  thought  I 
discovered  a  lurking  tendency  to  palliate  slavery;  or,  at  least  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  They  often  bring  to  my  mind  the  words  of  Hamlet: 

"Forgive  me  this  my  virtue; 
For  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times, 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg; 
V,  Yea,  curb  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  gpod." 

Thus  in  an  Address  delivered  March,  1833,  we  are  told,  "It  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  slave-trade  between  Africa  and  America, 
had  its  origin  in  a  compassionate  endeavor  to  relieve,  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  negro  labor,  the  toils  endured  by  native  Indians.  It  was  the 
simulated  form  of  mercy  that  piloted  the  first  slave-ship  across  the 
Atlantic."  ... 

In  die  speech  above  referred  to,  we  are  told,  that  as  to  any  political 
interference,  "the  slave  States  are  foreign  States,  We  can  alienate  their 
feelings  until  they  become  foreign  epemies;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
can  conciliate  them  until  they  become  allies  and  auxiliaries  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  emancipation." 

But  so  long  as  the  South  insist  that  slavery  is  unavoidable,  and  say 
they  will  not  tolerate  any  schemes  tending  to  its  abolition  —  and  so 
long  as  the  North  take  the  necessity  of  slavery  for  an  unalterable  truth, 
and  put  down  any  discussions,  however  mild  and  candid,  which  tend 
to  show  that  it  may  be  done  away  with  safely  —  so  long  as  we  thus 
strengthen  each  other's  hands  in  evil,  what  remote  hope  is  there  of 
emancipation?  If  by  political  interference  is  meant  hostile  interference, 
or  even  a  desire  to  promote  insurrection,  I  should  at  once  pronounce  it 
to  be  most  wicked;  but  if  by  political  interference  is  meant  the  liberty 
to  investigate  this  subject,  as  other  subjects  are  investigated  —  to  inquire 
into  what  has  been  done,  and  what  may  be  done  —  I  say  it  is  our  sacred 
duty  to  do  it.  To  enlighten  public  opinion  is  the  best  way  that  has  yet 
been  discovered  for  the  removal  of  national  evils;  and  slavery  is  cer- 
tainly a  national  'evil. 

The  Southern  States,  according  to  their  own  evidence,  are  impov- 
erished by  it;  a  great  amount  of  wretchedness  and  crime  inevitably 
follows  in  its  train;  the  prosperity  of  the  North  is  continually  checked 
by  it;  it  promotes  feelings  of  rivalry  between  the  States;  it  separates 
our  interests;  makes  our  councils  discordant;  threatens  the  destruction 
of  our  government;  and  disgraces  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I  have 
often  heard  Americans  who  have  been  abroad,  declare  that  nothing  em- 
barrassed them  so  much  as  being  questioned  about  our  slaves;  and  that 
nothing  was  so  mortifying  as  to  have  the  pictures  of  runaway  negroes 
pointed  at  in  the  newspapers  of  this  republic.  La  Fayette,  with  all  his 
admiration  for  our  institutions,  can  never  speak  of  the  subject  without 
regret  and  shame. 

Now  a  common  evil  certainly  implies  a  common  right  to  remedy; 
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and  where  is  the  remedy  to  be  found,  if  the  South  in  all  their  speeches 
and  writings  repeat  that  slavery  must  exist  —  if  the  Colonization  Society 
re-echo,  in  all  their  Addresses  and  Reports,  that  there  is  no  help  for 
the  evil,  and  it  is  very  wicked  to  hint  that  there  is  —  and  if  public 
opinion  here  brands  every  body  as  a  fanatic  and  madman,  who  wishes 
to  inquire  what  can  be  done?  The  supineness  of  New-England  on  this 
subject,  reminds  me  of  the  man  who  is  being  asked  to  work  at  the  pump, 
because  the  vessel  was  going  down,  answered,  "I  am  only  a  passenger." 

An  error  often  and  urgently  repeated  is  apt  to  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  truth;  and  so  it  is  in  this  case.  The  public  take  it  for  granted 
that  slavery  is  a  "lamentable  necessity."  Nevertheless  there  is  a  way  to 
effect  its  cure,  if  we  all  join  sincerely,  earnestly,  and  kindly  in  the  work; 
but  if  we  expend  our  energies  in  palliating  the  evil,  or  mourning  over 
its  hopelessness,  or  quarreling  about  who  is  the  most  to  blame  for  it, 
the  vessel,  —  crew,  passengers,  and  all,  —  will  go  down  together. 

I  object  to  the  Colonization  Society,  because  it  tends  to  put  public 
opiniorii  asleep,  on  a  subject  where  it  needs  to  be  wide  awake. 

The, address  above  alluded  to,  does  indeed  inform  us  of  one  thing 
which  we  are  at  liberty  to  do:  "We  must  go  to  the  master  and  adjure 
him,  by  all  the  sacred  rights  of  humanity,  by  all  the  laws  of  natural 
justice,  by  his  dread  responsibilities  —  which,  in  the  economy  of  Provi- 
dence, are  always  co-extensive  and  commensurate  with  power, —  to 
raise  the  slave  out  of  his  abyss  of  degradation,  to  give  him  a  participation 
in  the  benefits  of  mortal  existence,  and  to  make  him  a  member  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  world,  from  which  he,  and  his  fathers,  for  so 
many  generations,  have  been  exiled."  The  practical  utility  of  such  a  plan 
needs  no  comment.  Slave-owners  will  smile  when  they  read  it. 

I  will  for  a  momeiit  glance  at  what  many  suppose  is  still  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Colonization  Society,  viz.,  gradually  to  remove  all  the  blacks 
in  the  United  States.  The  Society  has  been  in  operation  more  than 
fifteen  years,  during  which  it  has  transported  between  two  and  three 
thousand  jree  people  of  color.  There  are  in  the  United  States  two 
million  of  slaves  and  three  hundred  thousand  free  blacks;  and  their 
numbers  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  seventy  thousand  annually.  While 
the  Society  have  removed  less  than  three  thousand,  —  five  hundred  thou- 
sand have  been  born.  While  one  hundred  and  fifty  free  blacks  have  been 
sent  to  Africa  in  a  year,  two  hundred  slaves  have  been  born  in  a  day. 
To  keep  the  evil  just  where  it  is,  seventy  thousand  a  year  must  be 
transported.  How  many  ships,  and  how  many  millions  of  money,  would 
it  require  to  do  this?  It  would  cost  three  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  our  Southern  brethren  in 
this  way!  To  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Hayne,  it  would  "bankrupt  the 
treasury  of  the  world"  to  execute  the  scheme.  And  if  such  a  great  num- 
ber could  be  removed  annually,  how  would  the  poor  fellows  subsist? 
Famines  have  already  been  produced  even  by  the  few  that  have  been 
sent.  What  would  be  the  result  of  landing  several,  thousand  destitute 
beings,  even  on  the  most  fertile  of  our  own  cultivated  shores? 

And  why  should  they  be  removed?  Labor  is  greatly  needed,  and 
we  are  glad  to  give  good  wages  for  it.  We  encourage  emigration  from 
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all  parts  of  the  world;  why  is  it  not  good  policy,  as  well  as  good  feel- 
ing, to  improve  the  colored  people,  and  pay  them  for  the  use  of  their 
faculties?  For  centuries  to  come,  the  means  of  sustenance  in  this  vast 
country  must  be  much  greater  than  the  population;  then  why  should 
we  drive  away  people,  whose  services  may  be  most  useful?  If  the  moral 
cultivation  of  negroes  received  the  attention  it  ought,  thousands  and 
thousands  would  at  the  present  moment  be  gladly  taken  up  in  families, 
factories,  &c.  And,  like  other  men,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  fit 
themselves  for  more  important  usefulness,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  they  can. 

There  will,  in  all  human  probability,  never  be  any  decrease  in  the 
black  population  of  the  United  States.  Here  they  are,  and  here  they 
must  remain,  in  very  large  nurtibers,  do  what  we  will.  We  may  at  once 
agree  to  live  together  in  mutual  good-will,  and  perform  a  mutual  use 
to  each  other  —  or  we  may  go  on,  increasing  tyranny  on  one  side,  and 
jealousy  and  revenge  on  the  other,  until  the  fearful  elements  complete 
their  work  of  destruction,  and  something  better  than  this  sinful  re- 
public rises  on  the  ruins.  Oh,  how  earnestly  do  I  wish  that  we  may 
choose  the  holier  and  safer  path! 

To  transport  the  blacks  in  such  annual  numbers  as  has  hitherto 
been  done,  cannot  have  any  beneficial  effect  upon  the  present  state  of 
things.  It  is  Dame  Partington  with  her  pail  mopping  up  the  rushing 
waters  of  the  Atlantic!  So  far  as  this  gradual  removal  has  any  effect, 
it  tends  to  keep  up  the  price  of  slaves  in  the  market,  and  thus  perpetuate 
the  system.  A  writer  in  the  Kentucky  Luminary,  speaking  of  coloniza- 
tion, uses  the  following  argument:  "None  are  obliged  to  follow  our 
example;  and  those  who  do  not,  will  find  the  value  of  their  negroes  in- 
creased by  the  departure  of  ours."  ... 

As  for  the  removal  of  blacks  from  this  country,  the  real  fact  is 
this;  the  slave  States  are  very  desirous  to  get  rid  of  their  troublesome 
surplus  of  colored  population,  and  they  are  willing  that  we  should 
help  to  pay  for  the  transportation.  A  double  purpose  is  achieved  by 
this;  for  the  active  benevolence  which  is  eager  to  work  in  the  cause, 
is  thus  turned  into  a  harmless  and  convenient  channel.  Neither  the 
planters  nor  the  Colonization  Society  seem  to  ask  what  right  we  have 
to  remove  people  from  the  places  where  they  have  been  born  and 
brought  up,  —  where  they  have  a  home,  Mjhich,  however  miserable,  is 
still  their  home,  —  and  where  their  relatives  and  acquaintances  all  reside. 
Africa  is  no  more  their  native  country  than  England  is  ours,  —  nay,  it 
is  less  so,  because  there  is  no  community  of  language  or  habits;  —  be- 
sides, we  cannot  say  to  them,  as  Gilpin  said  to  his  horse,  "  'Twas  for 
your  pleasure  you  came  heje,  you  shall  go  back  for  mine." 

In  the  Virginia  debate  of  1832,  it  was  agreed  that:  very  few  of  the 
free  colored  people  would  be  iviiling  to  go  to  Africa;  and  this  is 
proved  by  several  petitions  from  them,  praying  for  leave  to  remain. 
One  of  the  Virginian  legislators  said,  "either  moral  or  physical  force 
must  be  used  to  compel  them  to  go;"  some  of  them  advised  immediate 
coercion,  others  recommended  persuasion  first,  until  their  numbers  were 
thinned,  and  coercion  afterward.  I  believe  the  resolution  finally  passed 
the  House  without  any  proviso  of  this  sort;  and  I  mention  it  merely  to 
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show  that  it  was  generally  supposed  the  colored  people  would  be  un- 
willing to  go. 

The  planters  are  resolved  to  drive  the  free  blacks  away;  and  it  is 
another  evil  of  the  Colonization  Society  that  their  funds  and  their  in- 
fluence co-operate  with  them  in  this  project.  They  do  not  indeed  thrust 
the  free  negroes  oflF,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  but  they  make  their 
laws  and  customs  so  very  unequal  and  oppressive,  that  the  poor  fellows 
are  surrounded  by  raging  fires  on  every  side,  and  must  leap  into  the 
Atlantic  for  safety.  In  slave  ethics  I  suppose  this  is  called  "?noral  force." 
If  the  slave  population  is  left  to  its  own  natural  increase,  the  crisis  will 
soon  come;  for  labor  will  be  so  very  cheap  that  slavery  will  not  be  for 
the  interest  of  the  whites.  Why  should  we  retard  this  crisis? 

In  the  next  place,  many  of  the  Colonizationists  (I  do  not  suppose 
it  applies  to  all)  are  averse  to  giving  the  blacks  a  good  education;  and 
they  were  not  friendly  to  the  establishment  of  schools  and  colleges 
for  that  purpose.  Now  I  would  ask  any  candid  person  why  colored 
children  should  not  be  educated?  Some  say,  it  will  raise  them  above 
their  situation;  I  answer,  it  will  raise  them  m  their  situation,  not  above 
it,  .  .  . 

With  our  firm  belief  in  the  natural  inferiority  of  negroes,  it  is 
strange  we  should  be  so  much  afraid  that  knowledge  will  elevate  them 
quite  too  high  for  our  convenience.  In  the  march  of  improvement,  we 
are  several  centuries  in  advance;  and  if,  with  this  obstacle  at  the  very 
beginning,  they  can  outstrip  us,  why  then,  in  the  name  of  justice,  let 
them  go  ahead!  Nay,  give  them  three  cheers  as  they  pass.  If  any  nation, 
or  any  class  of  men,  can  obtain  intellectual  pre-eminence,  it  is  a  sure 
sign  they  deserve  it;  and  by  this  republican  rule  the  condition  of  the 
world  will  be  regulated  as  surely  as  the  waters  find  their  level. 

Besides,  like  all  selfish  policy,  this  is  not  true  policy.  The  more 
useful  knowledge  a  person  has,  the  better  he  fulfils  his  duties  in  any 
station;  and  there  is  no  kind  of  knowledge,  high  or  low,  which  may  not 
be  brought  into  use. 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  information  will  make  the  blacks  dis- 
contented; because,  if  ever  so  learned,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  sit 
at  the  white  man's  table,  or  marry  the  white  man's  daughter. 

In  relation  to  this  question,  I  would  ask,  "Is  there  anybody  so  high, 
that  they  do  not  see  others  above  them?"  The  working  classes  of  this 
country  have  no  social  communication  with  the  aristocracy.  Every 
day  of  my  life  I  see  people  who  can  dress  better,  and  live  in  better 
houses,  than  I  can  afford.  There  are  many  individuals  who  would  not 
choose  to  make  my  acquaintance,  because  I  am  not  of  their  caste  — 
but  I  should  speak  a  great  untruth,  if  I  said  this  made  me  discontented. 
They  have  their  path  and  I  have  mine;  I  am  happy  in  my  own  way,  and 
am  willing  they  should  be  happy  in  theirs.  If  asked  whether  what  little 
knowledge  I  have  produces  discontent,  I  should  answer  that  it  made  me 
happier,  infinitely  happier,  than  I  could  be  without  it. 

Under  every  form  of  government,  there  will  be  distinct  classes  of 
society,  which  have  only  occasional  and  transient  communication  with 
each  other;  and  the  colored  people,  whether  educated  or  not,  will  form 
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one  of  these  classes.  By  giving  them  means  of  information,  we  increase 
their  happiness,  and  make  them  better  members  of  society.  I  have  often 
heard  it  said  that  there  was  1  disproportionate  number  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  colored  people  in  this  State.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
first  generation  of  Irish  emigrants;  but  we  universally  attribute  it  to 
their  ignorance,  and  agree  that  the  only  remedy  is  to  give  their  children 
as  good  an  education  as  possible.  If  the  policy  is  wise  in  one  instance, 
why  would  it  not  be  so  in  the  other! 

As  for  the  possibility  of  social  intercourse  between  the  different  col- 
ored races,  /  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  it,  provided  they  were 
equally  virtuous,  and  equally  intelligent;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  war  with 
the  prejudices  of  others;  I  am  willing  that  all,  who  consult  their  con- 
sciences, should  keep  them  as  long  as  ever  they  can.  One  thing  is  certain, 
the  blacks  will  never  come  into  your  houses,  unless  you  ask  them;  and 
you  need  not  ask  them  unless  you  choose.  They  are  very  far  from  being 
intrusive  in  this  respect. 

With  regard  to  marrying  your  daughters,  I  believe  the  feeling  in 
opposition  to  such  unions  is  quite  as  strong  among  the  colored  class,  as 
it  is  among  white  people.  While  the  prejudice  exists,  such  instances  must 
be  exceedingly  rare,  because  the  consequence  is  degradation  in  society. 
Believe  me,  you  may  safely  trust  to  any  thing  that  depends  on  the  pride 
and  selfishness  of  unregenerated  human  nature. 

Perhaps,  a  hundred  years  hence,  some  negro  Rothschild  may  come 
from  Hayti,  with  his  seventy  million  of  pounds,  and  persuade  some 
white  woman  to  sacrifice  herself  to  him.  Stranger  things  than  this  do 
happen  every  year.  —  But  before  that  century  has  passed  away,  I  appre- 
hend there  will  be  a  sufficient  number  of  well-informed  and  elegant 
colored  women  in  the  world,  to  meet  the  demands  of  colored  patricians. 
Let  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Africa  both  be  educated,  and  then  they 
will  be  fit  for  each  other.  They  will  not  be  forced  to  make  war  upon 
their  white  neighbors  for  wives:  nor  will  they,  if  they  have  intelligent 
women  of  their  own,  see  any  thing  so  very  desirable  in  the  project.  Shall 
we  keep  this  class  of  people  in  everlasting  degradation,  for  fear  one  of 
their  descendants  may  marry  our  great-great-great-great  grandchild? 

While  the  prejudice  exists,  such  unions' cannot  take  place;  and  when 
the  prejudice  is  melted  away,  they  willjcease  to  be  a  degradation,  and  of 
course  cease  to  be  an  evil.     »  \ 

My  third  and  greatest  objection  to  the  Colonization  Society  is,  that 
its  members  write  and  speak,  both  in  public  and  private,  as  if  the  prej- 
udice against  skins  darker  colored  than  our  own,  was  a  fixed  and  unal- 
terable law  of  our  nature,  which  cannot  possibly  be  changed.  The  very 
existence  of  the  Society  is  owing  to  this  prejudice:  for  if  we  could  make 
all  the  colored  people  white,  or  if  they  could  be  viewed  as  impartially 
as  if  they  were  white,  what  would  be  left  for  the  Colonization  Society 
to  do?  Under  such  circumstances,  they  would  have  a  fair  chance  to 
rise  in  their  moral  and  intellectual  character,  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
have  them  remain  among  us,  to  give  their  energies  for  our  money,  as  the 
Irish,  the  Dutch,  and  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are  now  doing. 

I  am  aware  that  some  of  the  Colonizationists  make  large  profes- 
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sions  on  this  subject;  but  nevertheless  we  are  constantly  told  by  this 
Society,  that  people  of  color  must  be -removed^  not  only  because  they 
are  in  our  way,  but  because  they  must  always  be  in  a  state  of  degradation 
here  —  that  they  never  can  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens 
—  and  all  this  is  because  the  prejudice  is  so  great. 

"The  managers  consider  it  clear  that  causes  ejiist  and  are  operating 
to  prevent  their  (the  blacks)  improvement  and  elevation  to  any  consid- 
erable extent  as  a  class,  in  this  country,  which  are  fixed,  not  only  beyond 
the  control  of  the  friends  of  humanity,  but  of  any  human  power.  Chris- 
tianity will  not  do  for  them  here,  what  it  will  do  for  them  in  Africa. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  colored  man,  nor  Christianity  but  an  ordina- 
tion of  Providence,  and  no  more  to  be  changed  than  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture!" —  Last  Annual  Report  of  American  Colonization  Society.  ... 

This  is  shaking  hands  with  iniquity,  and  covering  sin  with  a  silver 
veil.  Our  prejudice  against  the  blacks  is  founded  in  sheer  pride,  and  it 
originates  in  the  circumstance  that  people  of  their  color  only,  are 
universally  allowed  to  be  slaves.  We  made  slavery,  and  slavery  makes 
the  prejudice.  No  Christian,  who  questions  his  own  conscience,  can 
justify  himself  in  indulging  the  feeling.  The  removal  of  this  prejudice  is 
not  a  matter  of  opinion  — it  is  a  matter  of  duty.  We  have  no  right  to 
palliate  a  feeling,  sinful  in  itself,  and  highly  injurious  to  a  large  number 
of  our  fellow-beings.  Let  us  no  longer  act  upon  the  narrow-minded  idea, 
that  we  must  always  continue  to  do  wrong,  because  we  have  so  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  it 

The  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  formed  in  January,  1832.  Its  objects 
are  distinctly  stated  in  the  second  Article  of  their  constitution,  which  is 
as  follows: 

"Art.  2.  The  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be,  to  endeavor  by 
all  means  sanctioned  by  law,  humanity  and  religion,  to  effect 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States;  to  improve  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  free  people  of  color,  to  inform 
and  correct  public  opinion  in  relation  to  their  situation  and 
rights,  and  obtain  for  them  equal  civil  and  political  rights  and 
privileges  with  the  whites." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  they  think  it  a  duty  to  give  colored 
people  all  possible  means  of  education,  and  instead  of  removing  them 
away  from  the  prejudice,  to  remove  the  prejudice  away  from  them. 

They  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  immediate  emancipation  is  the 
only  just  course,  and  the  only  safe^  policy.  They  say  that  slavery  is  a 
common  evil,  and  therefore  there  is  a  common  right  to  investigate  it, 
and  search  for  modes  of  relief.  They  say  that  New-England  shares, 
and  ever  has  shared,  in  this  national  sin,  and  is  therefore  bound  to  atone 
for  the  mischief,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done. 

The  strongest  reason  'why  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  wish  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves,  is  because  they  think  no  other  course  can  be 
pursued  which  does  not,  in  its  very  nature,  involve  a  constant  violation 
of  the  laws  of  God.  In  the  next  place,  they  believe  there  is  no  other 
sure  way  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  white  population  in  the  slave 
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States.  I  know  that  many  of  the  planters  affect  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
fearing  their  slaves;  but  why  are  their  laws  framed  with  such  cautious 
vigilance?  Why  must  not  negroes  of  different  plantations  communicate 
together?  Why  are  they  not  allowed  to  be  out  in  the  evening,  or  to 
carry  even  a  stick  to  defend  themselves,  in  case  of  necessity?  .  .  . 

The  Anti-Slavery  Society  agree  with  Harriet  Martineau  in  saying, 
"Patience  with  the  men,  but  no  patience  with  the  principles.  As  much 
patience  as  you  please  in  enlightening  those  who  are  unaware  of  the 
abuses,  but  no  patience  with  social  crimes!" 

The  Colonization  Society  are  always  reminding  us  that  the  master 
has  rights  as  well  as  the  slave:  The  Anti-Slavery  Society  urge  us  to 
remember  that  the  slave  has  rights  as  well  as  the  master.  I  leave  it  for 
sober  sense  to  determine  which  of  these  claims  is  in  the  greatest  danger 
of  being  forgotten. 

The  abolitionists  think  it  a  duty  to  maintain  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  that  slavery  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that  it  can  be  abolished. 
When  error  is  so  often  repeated  it  becomes  very  important  to  repeat 
the  truth;  especially  as  good  men  are  apt  to  be  quiet  and  selfish  men  are 
prone  to  be  active.  They  propose  no  plan  —  they  leave  that  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Legislatures.  But  they  never  swerve  from  the  principle  that 
slavery  is  both  wicked  and  unnecessary.  —  Their  object  is  to  turn  the 
public  voice  against  this  evil,  by  a  plain  exposition  of  facts. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  of  little  use  for  individuals  to  maintain  any 
particular  principle,  while  they  do  not  attempt  to  prescribe  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  it  can  be  carried  into  operation:  But  the  voice  of 
the  public  is  mighty,  either  for  good  or  evil;  and  that  far-sounding 
echo  is  composed  of  single  voices. 

Schiller  makes  his  Fiesco  exclaim,  "Spread  out  the  thunder  into  its 
single  tones,  and  it  becomes  a  lullaby  for  children;  pour  it  forth  in  one 
quick  peal  and  the  royal  sound  shall  move  the  heavens!" 

If  the  work  of  abolition  must  necessarily  be  slow  in  progress,  so 
much  the  more  need  of  beginning  soon,  and  working  vigorously.  My 
life  upon  it,  a  safe  remedy  can  be  found  for  this  evil,  whenever  we  are 
sincerely  desirous  of  doing  justice  for  its  own  sake. 

The  Anti-Slavery  Society  is  loudly  accused  of  being  seditious, 
fanatical,  and  likely  to  promote  insurrections.  It  Sfeems  to  be  supposed, 
that  they  wish  to  send  fire  and  sword  into  the  South,  and  encourage 
the  slaves  to  hunt  down  their  masters.  Slave-owners  wish  to  have  it 
viewed  in  this  light,  because  they  know  the  subject  will  not  bear  dis- 
cussion; and  men  here,  who  give  the  tone  to  public  opinion,  have  loud- 
ly repeated  the  charge  —  some  from  good  motives,  and  some  from  bad. 
I  once  had  a  very  strong  prejudice  against  anti-slavery;  —  (I  am  ashamed 
to  think  how  strong  —  for  mere  prejudice  should  never  be  stubborn,) 
but  a  candid  examination  has  convinced  me,  that  I  was  in  error.  I  made 
the  common  mistake  of  taking  things  for  granted,  without  stopping  to 
investigate. 

This  Society  do  not  wish  to  see  any  coercive  or  dangerous  meas- 
ures pursued.  They  wish  for  universal  emancipation,  because  they 
believe  it  is  the  only  way  to  prevent  insurrections.  Almost  every  indi- 
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vidual  among  them  is  a  strong  friend  to  Peace  Societies.  They  wish  to 
move  the  public  mind  on  this  subject,  in  the  same  manner  that  it  has 
been  moved  on  other  subjects:  viz,  by  open,  candid,  fearless  discussion. 
This  is  all  they  want  to  do;  and  this  they  are  determined  to  do,  because 
they  believe  it  to  be  an  important  duty.  For  a  long  time  past,  public 
sympathy  has  been  earnestly  directed  in  the  wrong  way;  if  it  could  be 
made  to  turn  round,  a  most  happy  change  would  be  produced.  There 
are  many  people  at  the  South  who  would  be  glad  to  have  a  safe  method 
of  emancipation  discovered;  but  instead  of  encouraging  them,  all  our 
presses,  and  pulpits,  and  books,  and  conversation,  have  been  used  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  wish  to  perpetuate  the  "costly  in- 
iquity." Divine  Providence  always  opens  the  way  for  the  removal  of 
evils,  individual  or  national,  whenever  man  is  sincerely  willing  to  have 
them  removed;  it  may  be  difficult  to  do  right,  but  it  is  never  impossible. 
Yet  a  majority  of  my  countrymen  do,  in  effect,  hold  the  following 
language:  "We  know  that  this  evil  cannot  be  cured;  and  we  will  speak 
and  publish  our  opinion  on  every  occasion:  but  you  must  not,  for 
your  lives,  dare  to  assert  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  our  being  mis- 
taken." 

If  there  were  any  apparent  wish  to  get  rid  of  this  sin  and  disgrace, 
I  believe  the  members  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  would  most  heartily 
and  courageously  defend  slave-owners.  They  would  teach  the  negro 
that  it  is  the  Christian's  duty  meekly  and  patiently  to  suffer  wrong; 
but  they  dare  not  excuse  the  white  man  for  continuing  to  inflict  the 
wrong. 

They  think  it  unfair  that  all  arguments  on  this  subject  should  be 
founded  on  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  master  alone.  They  wish 
to  see  the  white  man's  claims  have  their  due  weight;  but  they  insist 
that  the  negro's  rights  ought  not  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  balance. 

At  the  time  a  large  reward  was  offered  for  the  capture  of  Mr. 
Garrison,  on  the  ground  that  his  paper  excited  insurrections,  it  is  a 
fact,  that  he  had  never  sent  or  caused  to  be  sent,  a  single  paper  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  He  afterwards  sent  papers  to  some  of  the 
leading  politicians  there;  but  they  of  course  were  not  the  ones  to  pro- 
mote negro  insurrections.  "But,"  it  has  been  answered,  "the  papers 
did  find  their  way  there."  Are  we  then  forbidden  to  publish  our 
opinions  upon  an  important  subject,  for  fear  somebody  will  send  them 
somewhere?  Is  slavery  to  remain  a  sealed  book  in  this  most  communi- 
cative of  all  ages,  and  this  most  inquisitive  of  all  countries?  If  so,  we 
live  under  an  actual  censorship  of  the  press.  This  is  like  what  the  Irish- 
man said  of  our  paved  cities  —  tying  down  the  stones,  and  letting  the 
mad  dogs  run  loose. 

If  insurrections  do  occur,  they  will  no  doubt  be  attributed  to  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  there  were  insur- 
rections in  the  West  Indies  long  before  the  English  abolitionists  began 
their  efforts;  and  that  masters  were  murdered  in  this  country,  before 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  thought  of.  Neither  must  we  forget  that 
the  increased  severity  of  the  laws  is  very  likely  to  goad  an  oppressed 
people   to   madness.   The   very   cruelty   of  the   laws   against  resistance 
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under  any  circumstances,  would  be  thought  to  justify  a  white  man 
in  rebellion,  because  it  gives  resistance  the  character  of  self-defence. 
"The  law,"  says  Blackstone,  "respects  the  passions  of  the  human  mind; 
and  when  external  violence  is  offered  to  a  man  himself,  or  those  to 
whom  he  bears  a  near  connexion,  makes  it  lawful  in  him  to  do  himself 
that  immediate  justice,  to  which  he  is  prompted  by  nature,  and  which 
no  prudential  motives  are  strong  enough  to  restrain." 

As  it  respects  promoting  insurrections  by  discussing  this  subject,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  very  rare  for  any  colored  person  at  the 
South  to  know  how  to  read  or  write. 

Furthermore,  if  there  be  any  danger  in  the  discussion,  our  silence 
cannot  arrest  it;  for  the  whole  world  is  talking  and  writing  about  it. 
A  good  deal  of  commotion  has  been  excited  in  the  South  because  some 
mustard  has  arrived  there,  packed  in  English  newspapers,  containing 
Parliamentary  speeches  against  slavery;  —  even  children's  handkerchiefs 
seem  to  be  regarded  as  sparks  falling  into  a  powder  magazine.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  not  to  live  in  the  midst  of  a  powder  magazine. 

The  English  abolitionists  have  labored  long  and  arduously.  Ever)' 
inch  of  the  ground  has  been  contested.  After  obtaining  the  decision  that 
negroes  brought  into  England  were  freemen,  it  took  them  thirty -five 
years  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  But  their  progress, 
though  slow  and  difficult,  has  been  certain.  The  slaves  are  now  emanci- 
pated in  every  British  colony;  and  in  effecting  this  happy  change,  not 
one  drop  of  blood  has  been  spilt,  nor  any  property  destroyed,  except 
two  sheds  called  trash  houses,  which  were  set  on  fire  by  some  unknown 
hand.  .  .  . 

While  the  good  work  was  in  progress  in  England,  it  was  for  a 
long  time  called  by  every  odious  name.  It  was  even  urged  that  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  would  encourage  the  massacre  of  white 
men.  Clarkson,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  meekest  and  most  patient 
of  men,  was  stigmatized  as  an  insurrectionist.  It  was  said  he  wanted  to 
bring  all  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  into  England,  merely 
because  he  wanted  to  abolish  the  slave  trade.  It  was  said  Liverpool  and 
Bristol  would  sink,  never  to  rise  again,  if  that  traffic  were  destroyed. 

The  insurrection  at  Barbadoes,  in  1816,  was  ascribed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  missionaries  infected  with  the  wicked  philanthropy  of  the 
age;  but  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  no  missionary  on  the  island 
at  the  time  of  that  event,  nor  for  a  long  time  previous  to  it.  The  in- 
surrection at  Demerara,  several  years  after,  was  publicly  and  angrily 
ascribed  to  the  Methodist  missionaries;  they  were  taken  up  and  im- 
prisoned; and  it  was  lucky  for  these  innocent  men,  that  out  of  their 
twelve  hundred  black  converts,  only  two  had  joined  the  rebellion. 

Ridicule  and  reproach  has  been  abundantly  heaped  upon  the  la- 
borers in  this  righteous  cause.  Power,  wealth,  talent,  pride,  and  sophis- 
try, are  all  in  arms  against  them;  but  God  and  truth  is  on  their  side. 
The  cause  of  anti-slavery  is  rapidly  gaining  ground.  Wise  heads  as 
well  as  warm  hearts,  are  joining  in  its  support.  In  a  few  years  I  believe 
the  opinion  of  New-England  will  be  unanimous  in  its  favor.  Maine, 
which  enjoys  the  enviable  distinction  of  never  having  had  a  slave  upon 
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her  soil,  has  formed  an  Anti-Slavery  Society  composed  of  her  best 
and  most  distinguished  men.  Those  who  are  determined  to  be  on  the 
popular  side,  should  be  cautious  how  they  move  just  now:  It  is  a  try- 
ing time  for  such  characters,  when  public  opinion  is  on  the  verge  of 
a  great  change. 

Men  who  think  upon  the  subject,  are  fast  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  slavery  can  never  be  much  ameliorated,  while  it  is  allowed 
to  exist.  What  Mr.  Fox  said  of  the  trade  is  true  of  the  system  —  "you 
may  as  well  try  to  regulate  murder."  It  is  a  disease  as  deadly  as  the 
cancer; .  and  while  one  particle  of  it  remains  in  the  constitution,  no 
cure  can  be  effected.  The  relation  is  unnatural  in  itself,  and  therefore 
it  reverses  all  the  rules  which  are  applied  to  other  human  relations. 
Thus  a  free  government  which  in  very  other  point  of  view  is  a  bless- 
ing, is  a  curse  to  the  slave.  The  liberty  around  him  is  contagious,  and 
therefore  the  laws  must  be  endowed  with  a  tenfold  crushing  power, 
or  the  captive  will  break  his  chains.  A  despotic  monarch  can  follow 
the  impulses  of  humanity  without  scruple.  When  Vidius  Pollio  or- 
dered one  of  his  slaves  to  be  cut  to  pieces  and  thrown  into  his  fish- 
pond, the  Emperor  Augustus  commanded  him  to  emancipate  immedi- 
ately not  only  that  slave,  but  all  his  slaves.  In  a  free  State  there  is  no 
such  power;  and  there  would  be  none  needed,  if  the  laws  were  equal,  — 
but  the  slave-owners  are  legislators,  and  rnake  the  laws,  in  which  the 
negro  has  no  voice  —  the  master  influences  public  opinion,  but  the 
slave  cannot. 

Miss  Martineau  very  wisely  says;  "To  attempt  to  combine  free- 
dom and  slavery  is  to  put  new  wine  into  old  skins.  Soon  may  the  old 
skins  burst,  for  we  shall  never  want  for  better  wine  than  they  have 
ever  held." 

A  work  has  been  lately  published,  written  by  Jonathan  Dymond, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  England;  it  is  en- 
titled "Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality"  —  and  most  excellent 
Essays  they  are.  Every  sentence  recognises  the  principle  of  sacrificing 
all  selfish  considerations  to  our  inward  perceptions  of  duty;  and 
therefore  every  page  shines  with  the  mild  but  powerful  light  of  true 
Christian  philosophy.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  book  is  likely  to  be 
republished  in  this  country.  In  his  remarks  on  slavery  the  author  says: 
"The  supporters  of  the  system  will  hereafter  be  regarded  with  the  same 
public  feelings,  as  he  who  was  an  advocate  of  the  slave  trade  now  is. 
How  is  it  that  legislators  and  public  men  are  so  indifferent  to  their 
fame?  Who  would  now  be  willing  that  biography  should  record  of 
him,  —  This  man  defended  the  slave  trade?  The  time  will  come  when 
the  record,  —  This  man  opposed  the  abolition  of  slavery,  will  occasion 
a  great  deduction  from  the  public  estimate  of  weight  of  character." 
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WHAT  WAS 

A  CHRISTIAN'S  DUTY 

WITH  REGARD  TO  SLAVERY? 


Nowhere  did  the  slavery  conflict  rage  more  bitterly  than  in  the 
churches,  for  Americans  of  both  sections  took  their  religion  with  des- 
perate earnestness  a  century-and-a-quarter  ago.  What  complicated 
the  problem  was  that  the  Bible,  which  both  sides  tended  to  accept 
literally,  could  be  read  to  support  either  proslavery  or  antislavery  posi- 
tions. A  larger  question  was  that  of  the  church's  general  duty.  Churches 
are  props  of  this  world;  they  are  also  supposed  to  prepare  men  for 
the  next.  What  could  be  done  when,  in  the  minds  of  some  honest  men, 
these  two  duties  —  social  and  spiritual  —  seemed  to  conflict  with  each 
other? 


THE   REPUDIATION   OF    SLAVERY 
ON    CHRISTIAN    GROUNDS 

^The  religious  "wing"  of  the  antislavery  host  based  its  attack 
on  several  premises.  First,  they  relied  on  various  Biblical  texts  which 
emphasized  the  brotherhood  of  all  men,  the  wickedness  of  "man- 
stealing,"  and  the  love  of  God  for  the  poor  and  downtrodden.  They 
also  argued  that  it  was  wicked  to  make  merchandise  of  human  beings 
with  immortal  souls.  Even  when  the  letter  of  the  Bible  appeared  to 
fail  them,  they  held  that  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  was  against 
slavery  and  racial  discrimination.  They  also  argued  that  the  United 
States,  especially  favored  by  God,  had  a  special  obligation  to  serve  as 
an  example  of  faithful  adherence  to  His  commandments. 

1.  Charles  G.  Finney  declares  slavery  a  sin,  1835.  The  potentially 
explosive  consequences  of  linking  religion  and  antislavery  are  well  il- 
lustrated in  the  following  selection  by  Charles  G.  Finney,  (Charles  G. 
Finney,   Lectures   on   Revivals   of   Religion    [New   York:    Fleming  H. 
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Revell,  1868],  pp.  281-86.)  It  forms  part  of  a  lecture  delivered  in  1835, 
when  Finney  was  the  greatest  revivalist  in  the  nation.  In  his  view,  true 
religion  would  be  "revived"  in  America  only  when  men  gave  up  their 
stubborn  persistence  in  sin  and  yielded  to  God's  grace.  This  abandon- 
ment of  sin,  with  God's  help,  could  take  place  at  once  and  in  fact  had 
to  do  so  if  Americans  were  to  be  prepared  against  the  always-imminent 
possibility  of  the  world's  ending,  Christ's  second  coming,  the  judgment  of 
sinners  and  the  righteous,  and  the  beginning  of  a  millennium  or  thou- 
sand-year period  of  peace  and  justice.  Thus,  if  a  social  practice  were, 
in  Finney's  eyes,  sinful,  there  was  a  terrible  urgency  about  the  question 
of  changing  it. 

What  does  Finney  mean  by  saying  that  politics  are  "a  part  of 
religion  in  such  a  country  as  this"?  If  Christians  are  to  be  found  on 
both  sides  of  an  argument,  why  shouldn't  the  church  take  "neutral 
ground"?  What  was  happening  in  American  religious  life  to  make 
Finney  feel  that  if  Christians  united  slaver)^  could  be  ended  in  three 
years?] 

4.  The  Church  Must  Take  Right  Ground  in  Regard  to  Politics 

Do  NOT  suppose,  now,  that  I  am  going  to  preach  a  political  sermon, 
or  that  I  wish  to  have  you  join  and  get  up  a  Christian  party  in  politics. 
No,  I  do  not  believe  in  that.  But  the  time  has  come  that  Christians  must 
vote  for  honest  men,  and  take  consistent  ground  in  politics,  or  the 
Lord  will  curse  them.  .  .  .  God  cannot  sustain  this  free  and  blessed 
country,  which  we  love  and  pray  for,  unless  the  church  will  take 
right  ground.  Politics  are  a  part  of  religion  in  such  a  country  as  this, 
and  Christians  must  do  their  duty  to  the  country  as  a  part  of  their  duty 
to  God.  It  seems  sometimes  as  if  the  foundations  of  the  nation  were 
becoming  rotten,  and  Christians  seem  to  act  as  if  they  thought  God  did 
not  see  what  they  do  in  politics.  But  I  tell  you,  he  does  see  it,  and  he 
will  bless  or  curse  this  nation,  according  to  the  course  they  take. 

J.  The  Churches  Must  Take  Right  Ground  on  the  Subject  of  Slavery 

And  here  the  question  arises,  what  is  right  ground?    And  FIRST  ""J 
I  will  state  some  things  that  should  be  avoided. 

(1.)  First  of  all,  a  bad  spirit  should  be  avoided.  Nothing  is  more 
calculated  to  injure  religion,  and  to  injure  the  slaves  themselves,  than 
for  Christians  to  get  into  an  angry  controversy  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
subject  upon  which  there  needs  to  be  no  angry  controversy  among 
Christians.  Slave-holding  professors,  like  rum-selling  professors,  may 
endeavor  to  justify  themselves,  and  may  be  angry  with  those  who  press 
their  consciences,  and  call  upon  them  to  give  up  their  sins.  Those  proud 
professors  of  religion  who  think  a  man  to  blame,  or  think  it  is  a  shame 
to  have  a  black  skin,  may  allow  their  prejudices  so  far  to  prevail,  as 
to  shut  their  ears;  and  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  those  who  urge  the 
subject  upon  them.  But  I  repeat  it,  the  subject  of  slavery  is  a  subject 
upon  which  Christians,  praying  men,  i7eed  not  and  ?>2ust  not  differ. 

(2.)  Another  thing  to  be  avoided  is  an  attempt  to  take  neutral 
ground  on  this  subject.  Christians  can  no  more  take  neutral  ground 
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on  this  subject,  since  it  has  come  up  for  discussion,  than  they  can  take 
neutral  ground  on  the  subject  of  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath.  It 
is  a  great  national  sin.  It  is  a  sin  of  the  church.  The  churches  by  their 
silence,  and  by  permitting  slaveholders  to  belong  to  their- communion, 
have  been  consenting  to  it.  All  denominations  have  been  more  or  less 
guilty,  although  the  Quakers  have  of  late  years  washed  their  hands  of 
it.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  churches  to  pretend  it  is  merely  a  political  sin. 
I  repeat  it,  it  is  the  sin  of  the  church,  to  which  all ,  denominations  have 
consented.  They  hive  virtually  declared  that  it  is  lawful.  The  very  fact 
of  suffering  slaveholders  quietly  to  remain  in  good  standing  in  their 
churches,  is  the  strongest  and  most  public  expression  of  their  views  that 
it  is  not  sin.  For  the  church,  therefore  to  pretend  to  take  neutral 
ground  on  the  subject,  is  perfectly  absurd.  The  fact  is  that  she  is  not 
on  neutral  ground  at  all.  While  she  tolerates  slaveholders  in  her  com- 
munion SHE  JUSTIFIES  THE  PRACTICE.  And  as  well  might  an 
enemy  of  God  pretend  that  he  was  neither  saint  nor  sinner,,  that  he  was 
going  to  take  neutral  ground,  and  pray  "good  Lord  and  gocjd  devil," 
because  he  did  not  know  which  side  would  be  the  most  popular.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  mean,  by  any  means,  to  denounce  all  those  slaveholding 
ministers  and  professors,  as  hypocrites,  and  to  say  that  they  are  not 
Christians.  But  this  I  say,  that  while  they  continue  in  that  attitude,  the 
cause  of  Christ  and  of  humanity  demands,  that  they  should  not  be 
recognized  as  such,  unless  we  mean  to  be  partakers  of  other  men's 
sins.  It  is  no  more  inconsistent  to  exclude  slaveholders  because  they 
belong  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  than  it  is  to  exclude  persons  who 
drink  or  sell  ardent  spirits.  For  there  are  a  great  many  rum-sellers 
belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  church. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come,  and  although  I  am  no  prophet,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  found  to  have  come,  that  the  revival  in  the  United 
States  will  continue  and  prevail,  no  farther  and  faster  than  the  church 
take  right  ground  upon  this  subject.  The  church  are  God's  witnesses. 
The  fact  is  that  slavery  is,  pre-eminently,  the  sin  of  the  church.  It  is 
the  very  fact  that  ministers  and  professors  of  religion  of  different 
denominations  hold  slaves,  which  sanctifies  the  whole  abomination,  in 
the  eyes  of  ungodly  men.  Who  does  not  know  that  on  the  subject  of 
temperance,  every  drunkard  in  the  land,  will  skulk  behind  some  rum- 
selling  deacon,  or  wine-drinking  minister?  It  is  the  most  common  ob- 
jection and  refuge  of  the  intemperate,  and  of  moderate  drinkers,  that 
it  is  practised  by  professors  of  religion.  It  is  this  that  creates  the  im- 
perious necessity  for  excluding  traffickers  in  ardent  spirit,  and  rum- 
drinkers  from  the  communion.  Let  the  churches  of  all  denominations 
speak  out  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  let  them  close  their  doors 
against  all  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  death-dealing  abomina- 
tion, and  the  cause  of  temperance  is  triumphant.  A  few  years  would 
annihilate  the  traffic.  Just  so  with  slavery. 

It  is  the  church  that  mainly  supports  this  sin.  Her  united  testimony 
upon  this  subject  would  settle  the  question.  Let  Christians  of  all  de- 
nominations meekly  but  firmly  come  forth,  and  pronounce  their  verdict, 
let  them  clear  their  communions,  and  wash  their  hands  of  this  thing, 
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let  them  give  forth  and  write  on  the  head  and  front  of  this  great 
abomination,  SIN!  and  in  three  years,  a  pubhc  sentiment  would  be 
formed  that  would '  carry  all  before  it,  and  there  would'  not  be  a 
shackled  slave,  nor  a  bristling,  cruel  slave-driver  in  this  land. 

[2.  William  Jay  expounds  the  church's  social  duty,  1852.  Other 
religious  voices  raised  in  behalf  of  the  slave  not  only  pointed  to  the 
duty  of  the  Christian  in  regard  to  preparing  himself  for  the- next  world, 
but  reminded  believers  that  Jesus  had  preached  certain  spcial  obligations 
in  this  one.  The  following  selection  is  an  example  of  tWs  line  of  thought. 
(William  Jay,  "An  Address  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Christians  of  the  United 
States,  June,  1852,"  Miscellaneous  Writifigs  on  Slavery  [Boston,  1853], 
pp.  621-40.) 

Does  Jay  reject  the  authority  of  the  Bible  in  denying  that  slavery 
among  the  Hebrews  authorizes  it  among  the  Americans?.  Is  Christianity 
really  an  "aggressive  religion"?  Why  is  it  a  Christian's  duty  to  despise 
"CASTE"?] 

Friends  and  Brethren:  —  We  address  you  in  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Approving  of  the  principles 
avowed  and  the  measures  pursued  by  that  association,  we  beg  leave  to 
submit  to  you  the  considerations  which  peculiarly  entitle  it  at  the  present 
juncture  to  the  active  sympathy  and  effectual  aid  of  the  friends  of  the 
anti-slavery  cause.  .  .  . 

The  whole  question  of  the  duty  of  opposition  to  slavery  rests  on 
the  sinfulness  of  reducing  innocent  men  and  women,  and  their  children 
after  them,  to  articles  of  merchandise.  If  human  beings  may  be  held  as 
chattels,  they  are,  of  course,  legitimate  subjects  of  traffic,  and  the  Afri- 
can, no  Jess  than  the  American  slave-trade,  is  a  commendable  and  a 
Christian  commerce.  The  lawfulness  of  slavery  in  no  degree  depends 
on  the  complexion  of  its  victims,  since  the  slavery  alleged  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  Scriptures  was  unquestionably  that  of  Asiatics  and  Euro- 
peans. None  of  our  clerical  champions  of  the  institution  ever  venture 
to  dwell  on  its  accordance  with  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  or  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel.  On  what  ground,  then,  is  the  moral  vindication 
of  American  slavery  rested?  On  the  alleged  fact  that  God  permitted  the 
Jews  to  hold  certain  heathen  as  slaves,  and  that,  consequently,  it  cannot 
be  morally  wrong  in  Americans  to  hold  their  own  countrymen,  and 
even  their  fellow-Christians,  and  often  their  own  children,  brothers  and 
sisters,  as  slaves.  Without  admitting  the  premises,  we  utterly  deny  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  them.  The  Creator  and  Judge  of  all  men,  in- 
finite in  his  wisdom,  goodness,  justice,  and  power,  selects  his  own  modes 
of  maintaining  his  moral  government,  and  of  inflicting  deserved  pun- 
ishment; and  none  may  say  to  him  "What  doest  thou?"  To  him  be- 
longeth  vengeance,  and  none  may  execjate  it  in  his  name,  except  by  his 
appointment.  .  .  .  For  their  extreme  wickedness,  the  seven  nations  of 
Palestine  were  doomed  to  extermination,  and  the  Jews  were  ordered  to 
take  possession  of  their  land,  and  to  put  all  the  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  to  the  sword;  to  make  no  convenant  with  them,  nor  show 
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mercy  unto  them.  Does  this  commission  to  the  Jews  confer  upon  us 
similar  rights  in  other  lands?  The  nations  adjoining  Palestine  were  idola- 
trous and  otherwise  excessively  depraved;  and  we  are  assured  by  pro- 
slavery  divines  that  God,  by  an  express  revelation,  gave  the  Jews  the 
privilege  of  buying  and  holding  their  inhabitants  as  slaves;  and  hence 
we  are  taught  that,  without  any  similar  revelation  to  ourselves,  we  are 
authorized  to  keep  our  own  brethren  in  bonds,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
the  condition  of  beasts  of  burden,  in  defiance  of  the  express  com- 
mands of  God  to  do  justice  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  do  to  others 
as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us.  We  utterly  deny  the  authorized 
existence  of  hereditary  chattel  slavery  in  the  Jewish  commonwealth, 
such  slavery  being  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  universal  emancipation 
proclaimed  on  each  returning  Jubilee.  But  so  far  as  relates  to  the  law- 
fulness of  American  slavery,  it  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  the  Jews 
held  slaves  or  not,  since  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  if  they  did,  they 
acted  by  virtue  of  a  special  and  express  permission  from  God,  while  it  is 
equally  admitted  that  no  such  permission  has  been  given  to  us.  If 
American  slavery  be  sanctioned  by  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  then, 
indeed,  is  that  religion  an  inextricable  riddle,  both  tolerating  and  for- 
bidding every  species  of  cruelty,  injustice,  and  oppression. 

Friends  and  brethren,  we  believe  before  God  that  American  slavery 
is  hateful  in  his  sight,  and  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  holy  and  merci- 
ful precepts  of  the  gospel  of  his  Son.  Hence,  we  believe  it  morally 
wrong  to  render  any  voluntary  aid  in  upholding  an  iniquitous  system, 
or  in  reducing  a  fellow-man  to  bondage. 

We  are  continually  told  that  the  Federal  Government  has  nothing 
to  do  with  slavery,  and  yet  from  a  very  early  period  its  powers  have 
been  exerted  to  protect,  to  extend,  and  to  perpetuate  the  institution.  It 
is  the  object  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  to 
effect,  as  far  as  possible,  an  entire  divorce  of  the  Federal  Government 
from  the  subject  of  slavery.  ... 

But  as  anti-slavery  Christians,  our  duties  in  regard  to  this  horrible 
and  sinful  system  extend  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  reach  even  to  the  slave-holders  themselves.  True  Christianity 
is  an  aggressive  religion.  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world,"  was  the  command  of 
its  divine  founder.  Can  it  be  our  duty  to  send  missionaries  into  China  and 
Hindostan,  to  rebuke  the  sins  of  their  inhabitants,  and  to  prostrate  in  the 
dust  their  altars  and  their  gods,  and  yet  to  observe  the  silence  of  the  grave 
in  regard  to  a  sin  which,  in  our  own  country,  reduces  millions  to  ig- 
norance, degradation,  and  wretchedness,  and,  by  denying  them  the 
lamp  of  life,  keeps  therrj  in  virtual  heathenism?  Convinced  that  slavery 
is  a  sin,  we  have  not  only  the  right,  but  are  bound  by  the  obligations 
of  Christianity,  to  oppose  it,  and  to  use  all  lawful  means  for  its  aboli- 
tion, whether  in  our  own  or  other  countries.  If  slavery  be  not  sinful, 
then  we  know  not  what  degree  of  cruelty  and  injustice  amounts  to  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  God. 

A  combination  of  circumstances  has  led  many  of  our  clergy  of  the 
North,  and  nearly  all  at  the  South,  to  regard  slavery,  with  all  its  in- 
separable abominations,  an  exception  from  the  Christian  code.  We  must 
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love  all  men  as  ourselves,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  are  black. 
With  the  same  exception,  we  must  do  good  unto  all  men,  and  exercise 
justice  and  mercy  to  all.  We  must  give  Bibles  to  men  of  all  lands  and 
all  races,  except  to  about  three  millions  of  blacks  in  our  midst.  The 
laws  must  protect  the  marriage  tie,  except  in  the  case  of  these  same 
millions.  Supplications  must  be  made  for  all  men,  except  those,  among 
us  who  are  of  all  men  the  most  miserable.  In  short,  as  Christians,  we 
must  rebuke  every  sin  except  that  giant  sin  of  our  nation  which  involves 
the  perpetration  of  almost  every  other.  But  it  is  affirmed,  by  way  of 
apology,  that  we  at  the  North  are  free  from  this  sin  and  have  there- 
fore no  concern  with  it.  Were  the  assertion  true,  the  apology  would 
be  equally  valid  for  not  attempting  to  overthrow  the  idolatry  of  the 
Hindoos,  or  the  delusions  of  the  false  prophet,  and  for  recalling  all  our 
missionaries  to  the  heathen.  .  .  . 

It  must,  however,  be  understood,  that  this  Society  directs  its  labors 
to  the  abolition  of  CASTE  as  well  as  of  slavery.  We  have  among  our- 
selves a  population,  each  individual  of  which  is  a  swift  witness  of  our 
crpelty  and  unchristian  conduct.  While  protesting  against  the  injustice 
and  oppression  practised  by  our  southern  brethren,  let  us  not  forget 
the  deep  guilt  of  our  northern  community  in  their  treatment  of  the 
free  people  of  color.  No  casuistry  can  reconcile  the  scorn  and  con- 
tumely poured  upon  these  people  with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ;  of  that  gospel  which  makes  love  for  each  other  the  badge  of 
the  Redeemer's  disciples.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  privations 
and  disabilities  to  which  our  colored  citizens  are  subjected.  When  the 
professed  ministers  of  Christ  refuse  to  sit  in  the  councils  of  the  church 
with  their  reverend  brethren  not  colored  like  themselves,  and  when 
colored  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  excluded  from  theological 
seminaries  solely  on  account  of  the  tincture  of  their  skin,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  others  should  be  as  regardless  of  the  temporal,  as  certain 
of  the  clergy  are  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  men  to  whom  God  has 
been  pleased  to  give  a  dark  complexion.  When  the  pious  colored  youth 
is  denied  the  usual  facilities  for  qualifying  him  to  minister  to  the  dis- 
eases of  the  souls  of  his  people,  who  shall  rigidly  condemn  the  profes- 
sors of  the  healing ,  art  for  denying  similar  facilities  for  ministering 
to  the  diseases  of  the  body,  by  excluding  colored  students  from  their 
lecture-rooms?  Surely,  the  ruffians  who  insult  and  abuse  the  colored 
man,  and  the  demagogues  who,  availing  themselves  of  a  popular  preju- 
dice, deny  him  equality  before  the  law,  have  high  examples  to  extenuate, 
if  not  to  justify  their  pride  and  cruelty.  In  striving  to  secure  to  our 
colored  people  the  rights  freely  accorded  to  all  others,  and  thus  giv- 
ing thefn  the  means  of  maintaining  themselves  by  honest  industry,  of 
developing  and  improving  their  talents,  and  of  studying  the  things 
which  belong  to  their  peace,  the  Society  is  pursuing  an  object  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  Christian  benevolence,  and  one  that  must  com- 
mend itself  to  every  unprejudiced  mind.  .  .  . 

We  have  in  our  country  a  population,  free  and  bond,  of  between 
three  and  four  millions,  who,  merely  on  account  of  their  complexion, 
are  treated  with  an  almost  total  disregard  of  that  justice  and  humanity 
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enjoined  by  the  religion  we  profess.  The  American  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  are  laboring  to  secure  to  them  that  Christian  treatment 
to  which  the  gospel  of  Christ  entitles  them.  In  this  work  of  mercy,  they 
invoke,  and  have  a  right  to  invoke,  the  countenance  and  aid  of  the 
Church.  We  are  not  unconscious  that  the  Church  has,  in  past  ages,  been 
frequently  faithless  to  her  high  mission  of  cultivating  peace  and  good- 
will among  men;  and  he  is  but  little  acquainted  with  passing  events 
who  is  ignorant  that  the  American  Church  is  at  this  moment  one  of 
the  strongest  buttresses  of  American  caste  and  slavery.  Would  we, 
then,  if  we  could,  destroy  the  Church?  Gpd  forbid.  If  the  world  is  so 
full  of  sin  and  wretchedness  notwithstanding  J:he  Church,  what  would 
it  be  without  a  Church?  The  answer  may  be  found  in  the  cruelties 
and  abominations  of  paganism.  But  the  ministers  of  Christ  are  men  of 
like  passions  with  others,  and  liable,  like  other's,  to  be  swayed  by  popu- 
lar opinion  and  motives  of  self-interest.  It  is  possible  many  of  the  clergy 
have  not  reflected  that,  in  supporting  and  vindicating  slavery,  they  are 
lending  their  countenance  to  an  institution  which  outrages  every  moral 
precept  they  inculcate  from  the  pulpit.  What  answer  will  the  northern 
clerical  slave-catcher,  or  the  southern  reverend  slave-breeder  and  slave- 
trader  return  to  the  inspired  question,  "He  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen?" 
Surely  it  is  worthy  of  remembrance  that,  at  the  day  of  final  account, 
the  Judge  will  consider  as  done  to  himself  both  the  kindness  and  the 
cruelty  shown  to  the  least  of  his  brethren. 

We  are  constantly  reminded  that  the  Church  is  the  great  instru- 
ment of  moral  reform.  Most  gratefully  do  we  allow  that  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel  are  sufficient  for  all  the  moral  necessities  of  man.  "Do  to 
others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you,"  is  a  law  which  if 
obeyed,  would  of  itself  banish  slavery  and  oppression  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  But  unhappily  the  Church,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  her  min- 
isters, have  not  always  applied  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  to  existing 
and  popular  sins.  ...  It  is  no  libel  on  the  great  body  of  our  northern 
clergy  to  say  that,  in  regard  to  the  wrongs  of  the  colored  people,  in- 
stead of  performing  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan,  their  highest  merit 
consists  in  following  the  example  of  the  priest  and  Levite,  and  passing 
by  on  the  other  side,  without  inflicting  new  injuries  on  their  wounded 
brother.  But  we  rejoice  to  know  that  there  are  ministers  of  Christ 
among  us,  and  not  a  few  .  .  .  who  pray  and  preach  and  labor  against 
slavery  and  caste,  and  thus  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour. . . . 

B. 

THE   DEFENCE    OF    SLAVERY   ON    GROUNDS 

OF    SCRIPTURAL    ORTHODOXY: 

JAMES    HAMMOND,    1845 

CThe  accusation  that  slaveholders  were  sinful  was  particularly 
aggravating  to  many  Southerners,  for  then  as  now  the  South  was  one 
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of  the  strongholds  of  orthodox  religion  in'  the  nation.  Slaveholding 
churchgoers  insisted  that  the  Scriptures  gave  them  license  for  their 
deeds.  More  than  that,  they  held  that  attempts  to  change  the  natural 
and  historical  order  of  things,  to  involve  the  church  in  political  quarrels, 
and  even  to  create  a  kind  of  perfection  on  earth  by  hurnan  effort  were 
impious  acts,  God's  will  wa§-  not  always  clear  to  man,  and  submission 
to  time-hallowed  customs  artd  authorities  was"  a  better  way  of  showing 
reverence  than  presumptuousl)^  claiming  Divine  support  in  attacks  on 
every  sort  of  alleged  "injustice."  So,  at  least,  runs  the  argument  of  one 
such  Christian  owner  of  Negroes,  James  H.  Hammond  of  South  Caro- 
lina. (James  H.  Hammond,  "Letters  on  Slavery,"  The  Pro-Slavery  Argu- 
ment  [Charleston,  1852],  pp_,  104-9.) 

Would  Finney  agree  with  Hammond  that  only  a  "higher  power" 
than  man  can  introduce  the  millennium?  Why  does  Hammond  think 
that  abohtionists  do  the  Bible  more  harm  than  freethinkers?  Was  this 
quarrel  over  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  an  old  one  in  the  churches?] 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  whether  I  am  an  advocate  of  Slavery  in 
the  abstract,  I  should  probably  answer,  that  I  am  not,  according  to  my 
understanding  of  the.  question.  I  do  not  like  to  deal  in  abstractions.  It 
seldom  leads  to  any  useful  ends.  There  are  few  universal  truths.  I  do 
not  now  remember  any  single  moral  truth  universally  acknowledged. 
We  have  no  assurance  that  it  is  given  to  our  finite  understanding  to 
comprehend  abstract  moral  truth.  Apart  from  revelation  and  the  in- 
spired writings,  what  ideas  should  we  have  even  of  God,  salvation  and 
immortality?  ...  I  might  say  that  I  am  no  more  in  favor  of  Slavery 
in  the  abstract,  than  I  am  of  poverty,  disease,  deformity,  idiocy,  or  any 
other  inequahty  in  the  condition  of  the  human  family;  that  I  love  per- 
fection, and  think  I  should  enjoy  a  millennium  such  as  God  has  prom- 
ised. But  what  would  it  amount  to?  A  pledge  that  I  would  join  you  to 
set  about  eradicating  those  apparently  inevitable  evils  of  our  nature,  in 
equalizing  the  condition  of  all  mankind,  consummating  the  perfection 
of  our  race,  and  introducing  the  millennium?  By  no  means.  To  effect 
these  things,  belongs  exclusively  to  a  higher  power.  And  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  leave  the  Almighty  to  perfect  his  own  works  and  fulfil  his 
own  covenants.  .  .  .  On  Slavery  in  the  abstract,  then,  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  say.  Let  us  contemplate  it  as  it  is. 
And  thus  contemplating  it,  the  first  question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is, 
whether  it  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  as  revealed  to  us  in  his  Holy 
Scriptures  —  the  only  certain  means  given  us  to  ascertain  his  will.  If 
it  is,  then  Slavery  is  a  sin.  And  I  admit  at  once  that  every  man  is  bound 
to  set  his  face  against  it,  and  to  emancipate  his  slaves,  should  he,  hold  any. 

Let  us  open  these  Holy  Scriptures.  In  the  twentieth  chapter  of 
Exodus,  seventeenth  verse,  I  find  the  following  words:  "Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
wife,  nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his  maid-servant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass, 
nor  anything  that  is  thy  neighbor's"  —  which  is  the  tenth  of  those 
commandments  that  declare  the  essential  principles  of  the  great  moral 
law  delivered  to  Moses  by  God  himself.  Now,  discarding  all  technical 
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and  verbal  quibbling  as  wholly  unworthy  to  be  used  in  interpreting 
the  Word  of  God,  what  is  the  plain  meaning,  undoubted  intent,  and  true 
spirit  of  this  commandment?  Does  it  riot  emphatically  and  explicitly 
forbid  yoii  to  disturb  your  neighbor  iri  the  enjoyment  of  his  property; 
and  more  especially  of  that  which  is  here  specifically  fnentioned  as  being 
lawfully,  and  by  this  commandment  made  sacredly  his?  Prominent  in 
the  catalogue  stands  his  "man-servant  and  his  maid-servant"  who  are 
thus  distinctly  consecrated  as  his  property,  and  guaranteed  to  him  for 
his  exclusive  benefit,  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  .  .  . 

You  cannot  deny  that  there  were  among  the  Hebrews  "bondmen 
forever."  You  cannot  deny  that  God  especially  authorized  his  chosen 
people  to  purchase  "bondmen  forever"  from  the  heathen,  as  recorded 
in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  and  that  they  are  there  desig- 
nated by  the  very  Hebrew  word  used  in  the  tenth  commandment.  Nor 
can  you  deny  that  a  "BONDMAN  FOREVER"  is  a  "SLAVE;"  yet 
you  endeavor  to  hang  an  argument  of  immortal  consequence  upon  the 
wretched  subterfuge,  that  the  precise  word  "slave"  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  translation  of  the  Bible.  As  if  the  translators  were  canonical  expounders 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  their  words,  not  God^s  meaning,  must  be 
regarded  as  his  revelation. 

It  is  vain  to  look  to  Christ  or  any  of  his  Apostles  to  justify  such 
blasphemous  perversions  of  the  word  of  God.  Although  Slavery  in  its 
most  revolting  form  was  everywhere  visible  around  them,  no  visionar)'- 
notions  of  piety  or  philanthropy  ever  tempted  them  to  gainsay  the 
LAW,  even  to  mitigate  the  cruel  severity  of  the  existing  system.  On 
the  contrary,  regarding  Slavery  as  an  established,  as  well  as  inevitable 
condition  of  human  society,  they  never  hinted  at  such  a  thing  as  its 
termination  on  earth,  any  more  than  that  "the  poor  may  cease  out  of 
the  land,"  which  God  affirms  to  Moses  shall  never  be:  and  they  exhort 
"all  servants  under  the  yoke"  to  "count  their  masters  as  worthy  of  all 
honor:"  "to  obey  them  in  all  things  according  to  the  flesh;  not  with 
eye-service  as  men-pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of  heart,  fearing  God;" 
"not  only  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  the  froward:"  "for  what  glory 
is  it  if  when  ye  are  buffetted  for  your  faults  ye  shall  take  it  patiently? 
but  if  when  ye  do  well  and  suffer  for  it  ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is 
acceptable  of  God."  St.  Paul  actually  apprehended  a  runaway  slave, 
and  sent  him  to  his  master!  Instead  of  deriving  from  the  Gospel  any 
sanction  for  the  work  you  have  undertaken,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  sentiments  and  conduct  more  strikingly  in  contrast,  than  those 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  abolitionists.  .  .  . 

I  think,  then,  I  may  safely  conclude,  and  I  firmly  believe,  that 
American  Slavery  is  not  only  not  a  sin,  but  especially  commanded  by 
God  through  Moses,  and  approved  by  Christ  through  his  apostles.  And 
here  I  might  close  its  defence;  for  what  God  ordains,  and  Christ  sancti- 
fies, should  surely  command  the  respect  and  toleration  of  man.  But  I 
fear  there  has  grown  up  in  our  time  a  transcendental  religion,  which  is 
throwing  even  transcendental  philosophy  into  the  shade  —  a  religion  too 
pure  and  elevated  for  the  Bible;  which  seeks  to  erect  among  men  a 
higher   standard   of   morals   than   the   Almighty   has   revealed,   or   our 
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Saviour  preached;  and  which  is  probably  destined  to  do  more  to  im- 
pede the  extension  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth  than  all  the  infidels  who 
have  ever  lived.  Error  is  error.  It  is  as  dangerous  to  deviate  to  the  right 
hand  as  the  left.  And  when  men,  p>fofessing  to  be  holy  men,  and  who 
are  by  numbers  so  regarded,,  declare  those  things  to  be  sinful  which  our 
Creator  has  expressly  authorized  and  instituted,  they  do  more  to  destroy 
his  authority  among  mankind  than  the  most  wicked  can  effect,  by  pro- 
claiming that  to  be  innocent  which  he  has  forbidden.  To  this  self- 
righteous  and  self-exalted  class  belong  all  the  abolitionists  whose  writ- 
ings I  have  read.  With  them  it  is  no  end  of  the  argument  to  prove  your 
propositions  by  the  text  of  the  Bible,  interpreted  according  to  its  plain 
and  palpable  meaning,  and  as  understood  by  all  mankind  for  three 
thousand  years  before  their  time.  They  are  more  ingenious  at  constru- 
ing and  interpolating  to  accommodate  it  to  their  new-fangled  and 
etherial  [sic]  code  of  morals,  than  ever  were  Voltaire  and  Hume  in 
picking  it  to  pieces,  to  free  the  world  from  what  they  considered  a  de- 
lusion. When  the  abolitionists  proclaim  "man-stealing"  to  be  a  sin,  and 
show  me  that  it  is  so  written  down  by  God,  I  admit  them  to  be  right, 
and  shudder  at  the  idea  of  such  a  crime.  But  when  I  show  them  that 
to  hold  "bondmen  forever"  is  ordained  by  God,  they  deny  the  Bible, 
and  set  up  in  its  place  a  law  of  their  own  making.  I  must  then  cease  to 
reason  with  them  on  this  branch  of  the  question.  Our  religion  differs  as 
widely  as  our  manners.  The  great  judge  in  our  day  of  final  account  must 
decide  between  us. 
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WAS  POLITICAL  ACTION 

THE  CORRECT  CHANNEL 

FOR  ANTISLAVERY  FEELING? 


Although  the  antislavery  movement  at  first  steered  clear  of 
political  commitments  and  although  the  major  parties  were  not  at  all 
eager  to  have  the  slavery  question  in  politics,  by  1840  some  aboli- 
tionists felt  that  only  through  political  organization  and  action  could 
positive  steps  be  taken  to  check  what  they  regarded  as  the  undue 
influence  of  slavery  in  national  councils.  They  organized  the  Liberty 
party  in  1840.  It  polled  a  small  vote  in  1840  and  1844  and  was  thought 
by  some  to  hold  the  possible  balance  of  power,  in  such  key  areas  as 
New  York  and  New  England,  between  the  evenly  balanced  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties.  In  1848  the  Free  Soil  party  appeared  with  a  plat- 
form of  opposition  to  the  expansion  of  slavery  into  the  territories, 
thus  appealing  to  men  who  disliked  slavery  but  felt  it  unwise  to  assail 
it  where  it  already  was  guaranteed.  "Free  soil"  as  an  idea  also  appealed  to 
others  who  were  indifi'erent  to  slavery,  but  who  feared  the  competi- 
tion of  slave  labor  and  cotton  culture  in  the  new  lands  to  the  west. 
Thus  the  Free  Soil  approach  made  possible  an  alliance  of  moral  and 
economic  opponents  of  slavery,  and  eventually  it  became  the  bedrock 
of  the  Republican  party  founded  in  1854.  The  emergence  of  anti- 
slavery  in  any  form,  however,  as  a  political  idea,  created  serious  prob- 
lems, for  the  parties  depended  upon  compromise  among  divergent 
groups  in  order  to  exist.  Questions  as  provocative  of  deep  moral  feel- 
ings as  this  one  were  difficult  to  settle  by  the  traditional  "horse-trading" 
process  applied  to  tariff,  land,  and  other  economic  and  purely  political 
enactments. 

A. 

THE  Democratic  Review 

DEPLORES    "force,"    1845 

CLThe  fear  that  abolitionism  as  a  political  issue  would  disrupt  both 
the  parties  and  the  Union,  as  well  as  the  conviction  that  moral  questions 
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cannot  be  decided  merely  by  counting  heads  are  both  expressed  in  the 
following  observations  by  a  Democratic  party  journal.  ("The  Aboli- 
tionists," United  States  Magazine  and  Democratic  Review,. New  Series, 
XVI  [January  1845],  3-9.) 

Is  the  Revieiv  correct  in  urging  that  political  action  is  "hostile"  to 
the  character  of  a  purely  moral  cause?  Does  a  political  party  formed 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  single  idea  really  rest  on  the  principle  of 
force?  Would  Avery  O.  Craven,  the  author  of  the  first  selection,  agree 
with  the  Revieiv^s  survey  of  the  consequences  of  political  abolitionism?] 

"Abolitionism  has  certainly  grown  now  into  an  important  polit- 
ical Fact,  to  whose  demands  upon  our  notice,  if  to  neither  its  en- 
treaties nor  its  arguments,  we  cannot  refuse,  at  least  an  anxious,  if 
neither  an  admiring  nor  approving  attention^  It  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  at  the  late  election  —  partly  from  accidental  circumstances,  and 
partly  from  its  own  strength  —  yet  still  practically  as  a  fact  —  it  has 
been  able  to  hold  quivering  in  its  mad  hand  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties  of  the  country.  It  was  strong  enough  to 
attract  to  itself  that  court  which  the  selfishness  of  politics  addresses  only 
to  important  political  elements  of  power.  It  saw  itself  flattered,  be- 
sieged, importuned,  all  but  knelt  to,  by  one  of  the  two  contending 
parties;  and  though  the  other  held  sternly  aloof  from  it,  yet  even  that 
other  did  not  affect  to  regard  its  decision  without  apprehension.  Special 
missions  were  sent  to  it,  of  high  personal  weight  and  influence,  and  al- 
most officially  recognized  and  accredited  —  by  private  letters,  whatever 
public  disavowals  "our  friend  John  Speed  Smith"  may  have  concurred 
with  others  in  deeming  indispensable.  .  .  .  Verily,  then,  small  as  is  the 
respect  we  have  accorded,  or  are  disposed  to  accord  it  —  verily.  Polit- 
ical Abolitionism  is  no  joke.  It  is  a  Something,  even  though  it  be  only 
a  wild  bull  loose  in  the  streets.  .  .  . 

We  have  no  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  general  question  of  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery,  pro  or  con.  Abolition  and  Abolitionism  are  two 
wholly  distinct  things.  Many  persons,  both  at  the  North  and  at  the 
South,  look  with  favor  upon  the  former,  and  earnest  desire  [sic]  for  its 
earliest  practicable  attainment,  who  nevertheless  are  foremost  in  their 
opposition  to  the  latter.  They  stand  opposed  to  the  latter,  indeed,  for 
the  very  reason  that  they,  dispassionately  and  calmly,  favor  the  former. 
There  is  many  a  Southerner,  who,  as  a  Southerner,  and  if  the  question 
were  left  wholly  to  Southerners,  would  anxiously  favor  any  and  all 
feasible  or  likely  modes  of  ridding  themselves  of  Slavery;  yet  who,  so 
long  as  the  agitation  of  the  question  is  kept  up  in  the  spirit  which  has 
characterized  the  movement,  moral  and  political,  of  Abolitionism,  will 
never  cease  to  oppose  to  it  the  sternest,  and  even  a  highly  resentful, 
resistance.  Where  it  was  their  policy  to  conciliate  by  brotherly  kind- 
ness, they  have  preferred  to  exasperate  by  the  worst  outrages  of  insult. 
Be  it  borne  in  mind,  that  Abolitionism,  not  Abolition,  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  article. 

Independently,  then,  of  whatever  of  truth  or  error  may  reside  in 
the  fundamental  doctrine  from  which  they  derive  the  name  they  have 
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SO  much  discredited,  —  truth  as  seen  from  the  one  point  of  view,  error 
as  from  the  other,  —  the  Abolitionists  have  throughout  committed  the 
fatal  mistake  of  urging  a  purely  moral  cause  by  means  not  only  foreign 
to  that  character,  but  hostile  to  it,  incompatible  with  it.  Where  they 
had  to  persuade,  they  have  undertaken  to  force.  Where  love  was  the 
spirit  in  which  they  should  have  approached  the  task,  they  have  done 
it  in  that  of  hate.  Anti-Christ  has  been  made  the  animating  and  presid- 
ing influence  of  a  movement  purporting  a  purely  Christian  character,  and 
having  no  other  possibility  of  attaining  its  professed  object  than  by 
Christian  means.  We  do  not  say  this  of  all  —  far  from  it!  —  but  the 
number  has  been  neither  small  nor  backward  in  activity  and  loudness 
among  them,  who  have  made  it  perfectly  apparent  to  every  disinter- 
ested observer,  that  it  was  much  more  the  slaveholder,  than  slavery, 
that  they  had  brought  themselves  to  hate  —  much  more  themselves, 
with  their  own  angry  passions,  their  own  one-idea'd  partizanship,  and 
inflamed  bitterness  of  fanaticism,  that  they  had  come  to  love,  than  the 
slave  who  served  at  once  for  their  text  and  their  pretext.  God  will 
not  be>served  in  the  livery  of  the  Devil.  The  weapons  that  go  on  cru- 
sades, should  be  blessed  before  they  start. 

And  now  what  good  have  they  done?  Have  they  made  any  ad- 
vance toward  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  giving  liberty  to  the 
slave  of  the  South?  Is  the  political  importance,  as  a  balancing  party,  to 
which  they  have  risen,  or  rather  to  which  they  have  been  raised  any 
such  advance?  Far  indeed  from  it.  They  might  go  on,  and  if  the  same 
influences  were  unwisely  continued  which  alone  have  miijistered  to  their 
progressive  strength,  .  .  .  they  might  first  make  the  Union  intolerable 
to  live  in,  and  then  might  efl'ect  an  angry  and  hostile  disruption 
of  it.  But  meanwhile,  as  for  any  of  that  influence  on  the  Southern 
mind  —  on  either  the  reason  of  the  slaveholder  or  his  heart  —  from  which 
alone  can  proceed  any  chance  or  means  of  eff^ecting  the  professed  ob- 
ject of  their  fierce  labors,  every  day  of  such  contest  tends  only  to  re- 
move farther  and  farther  its  attainment,  if  ever  it  may  be  attained. 
Without  adopting  all  the  extreme  principles  of  the  Peace  Societies  or  of 
the  Non-Resistance  doctrine,  yet  of  this  truth  at  least  every  hour's 
experience  in  life  affords  fresh  confirmation,  namely  that  the  principle 
of  Force  is  not  only  of  the  earth,  earthy,  but  we  are  half  tempted  to 
say  of  the  Devil,  devilish.  It  is  the  principle  of  Evil  and  not  of  Good; 
and  the  less  of  it  we  call  into  service  in  all  matters  of  moral  govern- 
ment or  management  of  men,  the  better.  It  rarely  fails  to  do  absolutely 
and  immediately  more  harm  than  good;  and  even  in  many  of  its  applica- 
tions where  the  present  expedient  good  appears  most  to  predominate, 
it  is  attended  with  so  much  incidental  or  eventual  evil  which  might 
have  been  avoided  by  patient  time  or  by  the  employment  of  the  gentler 
arts  of  Christian  love,  that  even  the  apparent  good  is  far,  far  too  dearly 
bought.  Abolitionism  has  committed  this  fatal  and  suicidal  error,  — 
suicidal,  we  mean,  to  its  true  moral  vitality.  It  had  made  mistakes  bad 
enough  and  many  enough  before;  it  has  made  none  worse  than  this 
last  one,  of  converting  itself  into  a  political  party,  with  a  view  to  com- 
pel the  legislation  of  the  country  into  the  channel  of  its  own  peculiar 
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single  idea,  by  means  of  which  in  their  ultimate  analysis  all  resolve  them- 
selves down  into  this  bad  and  false  principle  of  physical  Force.  .  .  . 

The  South,  too,  shared  fully  in  that  very  fanaticism  on  this  sub- 
ject against  which  it  had  itself  so  loudly  declaimed.  They  may  have 
had  much  to  provoke,  but  not  enough  to  justify,  all  they  had  done  — 
to  justify,  we  mean,  on  the  grounds  of  prudence  and  policy,  inde- 
pendently of  all  others.  We  say  nothing  of  their  own  local  modes  of 
action  on  the  subject,  both  in  respect  to  their  legislation,  and  to  all 
they  have  both  talked  and  done  in  a  thousand  modes,  public  and 
private,  in  a  spirit  of  retaliatory  fierceness  and  violence,  surpassing  all 
that  awakened  it.  Of  all  this  we  say  nothing.  It  lies  out  of  the  path  of 
our  present  discussion,  and  of  the  general  range  of  topic  [sic]  hereto- 
fore observed,  and  still  to  be  observed,  in  this  Review,  designed  as  it 
is  for  no  sectional,  but  for  broad  national  circulation  and  objects.  We 
will  simply  remark  in  passing,  that  no  man  is  to  be  harshly  judged  in 
matters  which  he  regards  as  involving  the  question  whether  to-morrow 
morning's  sun  may  not  rise  upon  the  spectacle  of  his  own  throat  cut 
from  ear  to  ear,  his  infant's  brains  spattered  on  his  door-post,  and 
before  his  own  hearth-stone  his  wife  and  daughter  visited  with  a  fate 
a  thousand-fold  worse  than  either.  .  .  . 

B. 

CHARLES    SUMNER    DEFENDS 
AN    ANTISLAVERY    PARTY,     1852 

CThe  defenders  of  political  activity  in  behalf  of  antislavery  clung 
to  one  simple  acgument  —  namely,  that  when  both  older  parties  were 
committed  (as  the  abolitionists  charged)  to  the  protection  of  slavery, 
there  was  simply  no  other  way  to  put  the  institution  within  the  reach 
of  change  or  modification  by  the  will  of  the  electorate.  And  antislavery 
men  denied  that  there  were  certain  matters  which  should  not  be  made 
the  subject  of  action  by  the  sovereign  people  through  their  govern- 
mental machinery.  Here  are  the  views  of  Charles  Sumner,  a  senator 
of  the  Free  Soil  party  and  later  of  the  Republican  party.  ("The  Party  of 
Freedom:  Its  Necessity  and  Practicability."  Speech  at  the  State  Conven- 
tion of  the  Free-Soil  Party  of  Massachusetts,  September  15,  1852.  The 
Works  of  Charles  Sumner  [Boston,  1875],  III,  200-207.) 

Is  Sumner's  theory  of  party  as  the  expression  of  different  forms 
of  opinion  on  public  questions  an  accurate  description  of  how  and 
why  parties  are  formed  in  the  United  States?  If  so,  how  do  you  account 
for  our  two-party  system?  What  is  the  logical  consequence  of  the  doc- 
trine that  those  in  a  minority  should  seek  new  political  parties  to  ex- 
press their  discontents?  How  have  other  minorities  made  their  view- 
points effective  in  our  political  past?] 

Against  Freedom  both  the  old  parties  are  banded.  Opposed  to 
each  other  in  the  contest  for  power,  they  concur  in  opposing  every 
effort  for  the  establishment  of  Freedom  under  the  National  Constitution. 
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Divided  as  parties,  they  are  one  as  supporters  of  Slavery.  On  this  ques- 
tion we  can  have,  no  sympathy  with  either,  but  must  necessarily  be 
against  both.  They  sustain  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia:  we  are 
against  it.  They  sustain  the  coastwise  Slave-Trade  under  the  National 
Flag:  we  abhor  it.  They  sustain  the  policy  of  silence  on  Slavery  in  the 
Territories:  we  urge  the  voice  of  positive  prohibition.  They  sustain 
that  paragon  of  legislative  monsters,  —  unconstitutional,  unchristian, 
and  infamous,  —  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill:  we  insist  on  its  repeal.  They 
concede  to  the  Slave  Power  new  life  and  protection:  we  cannot  be 
content  except  with  its  total  destruction.  Such,  fellow-citizens,  is  the 
difference  between  us. 

And  now,  if  here  in  Massachusetts  there  be  any  who,  on  grounds 
of  policy  or  conscience,  feel  impelled  to  support  Slavery,  let  them  go 
and  sink  in  the  embrace  of  the  old  parties.  There  they  belong.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  sincerely  opposed  to  Slavery,  who  desire  to  act  against 
Slavery,  who  seek  to  bear  their  testimony  for  Freedom,  who  long  to 
carry  into  public  affairs  those  principles  of  morality  and  Christian  duty 
which  are  the  rule  of  private  life,  —  let  them  come  out  from  both  the 
old  parties,  and  join  us.  In  our  organization,  with  the  declared  friends 
of  Freedom,  they  will  find  a  place  in  harmony  with  their  aspirations. 

There  is  one  apology,  common  to  the  supporters  of  both  the  old 
parties,  and  often  in  their  mouths,  when  pressed  for  inconsistent  per- 
sistence in  adhering  to  these  parties.  It  is  dogmatically  asserted  that 
there  can  be  but  two  parties,  —  that  a  new  party  is  impossible,  particu- 
larly in  our  country,  —  and  that,  therefore,  all  persons,  however  op- 
posed to  Slavery,  must  be  content  in  one  of  the  old  parties.  This  assump- 
tion, which  is  without  foundation  in  reason,  is  so  often  put  forth,  that 
it  has  acquired  a  certain  currency;  and  many,  who  reason  hastily,  or 
implicitly  follow  others,  have  adopted  it  as  the  all-sufficient  excuse 
for  their  conduct.  Confessing  their  own  opposition  to  Slavery,  they 
yield  to  the  domination  of  party,  and  become  dumb.  All  this  is  wrong 
morally,  and  therefore  must  be  wrong  practically. 

Party  in  its  true  estate,  is  the  natural  expression  and  agency  of 
different  forms  of  opinion  on  important  public  questions,  and  itself  as- 
sumes different  forms  precisely  according  to  the  prevalence  of  differ- 
ent opinions.  ...  If  there  be  in  a  community  only  two  chief  antag- 
onist opinions,  then  there  will  be  but  two  parties  embodying  these 
opinions.  But  as  other  opinions  practically  prevail  and  seek  vent,  so 
must  parties  change  or  multiply.  This  is  so  strongly  the  conclusion  of 
reason  and  philosophy,  that  it  could  not  be  doubted,  even  if  there  were 
no  examples  of  such  change  and  multiplicity.  .  .  . 

At  the  present  time,  in  our  country,  there  exists  a  deep,  controlling, 
conscientious  feeling  against  Slavery.  You  and  I,  Sir,  and  all  of  us, 
confess  it.  While  recognizing  the  Constitution,  we  desire  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  relieve  ourselves  of  responsibility  for  this  terrible 
wrong.  We  would  vindicate  the  Constitution,  and  the  National  Goyern- 
ment  it  has  established,  from  all  participation  in  this  outrage.  Both  the 
old  political  parties,  forgetful  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  not  only  refuse  to  be  agents  or  representatives  in  any 
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degree  of  our  convictions,  but  expressly  discourage  and  denounce  them. 
Thus  baffled  in  effort  for  utterance,  these  convictions  naturally  se6k 
expression  in  a  new  agency,  the  party  of  Freedom.  Such  is  the  party., 
representing  the  great  doctrines  of  Human  Rights,  as  enunciated  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  inspired  by  a  truly  Democratic  senti- 
ment, ^ow  assembled  here  under  the  name  of  the  Free  Democracy. 

The  rising  public  opinion  against  Slavery  cannot  flow  in  the  old 
political  channels.  It  is  impeded,  choked,  and  dammed  back.  But  if  not- 
through  the  old  parties,  then  over  the  old  parties,  this  irresistible  current 
shall  find  its  way.  It  cannot  be  permanently  stopped.  If  the  old  parties 
will  not  become  its  organs,  they  must  become  its  victims.  The  party  of 
Freedom  will  certainly  prevail.  It  may  be  by  entering  into  and  possess- 
ing one  of  the  old  parties,  filling  it  with  our  own  strong  life;  or  it  may 
be  by  drawing  to  itself  the  good  and  true  from  both  who  are  unwill- 
ing to  continue  in  a  political  combination  when  it  ceases  to  represent 
their  convictions;  but,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  its  ultimate  triumph  is 
sure.  Of  this  let  no  man  doubt. 

At  this  moment  we  are  in  a  minority.  .  .  .  But  this  is  no  reason  for 
discouragement.  According  to  recent  estimates,  the  population  of  the 
whole  world  amounts  to  about  eight  hundred  millions.  Of  these  only 
two  hundred  and  sixty  millions  are  Christians,  while  the  remaining 
five  hundred  and  forty  millions  are  mainly  Mahometans,  Brahmins,  and 
Idolaters.  Because  the  Christians  are  in  thi§  minority,  that  is  no  reason 
for  renouncing  Christianity,  and  for  surrendering  to  the  false  religions, 
nor  do  we  doubt  that  Christianity  will  yet  prevail  over  the  whole  earth, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  The  friends  of  Freedom  in  Massachusetts 
are  likewise  in  a  minority;  but  they  will  not  therefore  renounce  Free- 
dom, nor  surrender  to  the  political  Mahometans,  Brahmins,  and  Idol- 
aters of  Baltimore;  nor  can  they  doubt  that  their  cause,  like  Christianity, 
will  yet  prevail. 
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DID  RESPECT  FOR  THE  CONSTITUTION 
REQUIRE  THE  TOLERATION  OF  SLAVERY? 

A  Debate  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 


While  Southerners  defended  their  right  to  hold  slaves  as  guaran- 
teed  by  the  Constitution,  some  abolitionists  —  but  not  all  —  held  that 
in  such  a  case  the  Constitution  itself  should  be  disregarded.  Moderate 
Northerners  shrank  from  this  appeal  to  a  "higher  law,"  but  the  passage 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850  shook  them  up  severely.  The  law  — 
part  of  the  Compromise  of  1850  — was  clearly  pursuant  to  the  clause  in 
the  Constitution  requiring  the  extradition  of  fugitives  held  "to  Service 
or  Labour"  (Article  IV,  Section  2).  Yet  its  rigorous  provisions  for  com- 
pelling Northern  officials  to  assist  in  recapturing  escaped  slaves,  and 
its  severe  penalties  for  aiding  the  hapless  fugitives,  struck  many  North- 
ern men  as  a  sign  of  the  slaveholders'  arrogant  determination  to  force 
their  views  on  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Hence,  many  men  otherwise 
known  for  good  will  and  public  responsibility  (as  well  as  many  who 
were  always  radically  inclined)  urged  disobedience  to  the  Act.  In  both 
North  and  South,  however,  others  raised  the  hard  question  of  where 
this  kind  of  disobedience  to  the  law,  once  begun,  might  end. 


THE    CASE    FOR    DISOBEDIENCE: 
CHARLES    SUMNER,     1852 

CCharles  Sumner,  in  a  speech  before  the  Senate,  insisted  that  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  such  an  affront  to  the  Christian  and  demo- 
cratic conscience  that  it  could  not  have  the  force  of  law,  which  must 
be  grounded  in  moral  principle  to  be  binding.  ("Freedom  National, 
Slavery  Sectional,"  speech  in  the  Senate  on  a  motion  to  repeal  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act,  August  26,  1852,  The  Works  of  Charles  Sumner 
[Boston,  1875),  III,  191-96.) 

Does  Sumner  indicate  exactly  when  an  individual  may,  in  con- 
science, refuse  to  obey  certain  laws?  How  is  one  to  know?  Does  Sum- 
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ner  counsel  forcible  resistance?   Do  you  know  of  any  expressions  of 
similar  views  today?] 

Mr.  President,  I  have  occupied  much  time;  but  the  great  subject 
still  stretches  before  us.  One  other  point  yet  remains,  which  I  must  not 
leave  untouched,  and  which  justly  belongs  to  the  close.  The  Slave  Act 
violates  the  Constitution,  and  shocks  the  Public  Conscience.  With  mod- 
esty, and  yet  with  firmness,  let  me  add.  Sir,  it  offends  against  the  Divine 
Law.  No  such  enactment  is  entitled  to  support.  As  the  throne  of  God 
is  above  every  earthly  throne,  so  are  his  laws  and  statutes  above  all  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  man.  To  question  these  is  to  question  God  himself. 
But  to  assume  that  human  laws  are  beyond  question  is  to  claim  for 
their  fallible  authors  infallibility.  To  assume  that  they  are  always  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  God  is  presumptuously  and  impiously  to 
exalt  man  even  to  equality  with  God.  Clearly,  human  laws  are  not  always 
in  such  conformity;  nor  can  they  ever  be  beyond  question  from  each 
individual.  Where  the  conflict  is  open,  as  if  Congress  should  command 
the  perpetration  of  murder,  the  office  of  conscience  as  final  arbiter 
is  undisputed.  But  in  every  conflict  the  same  queenly  office  is  hers.  By 
no  earthly  power  can  she  be  dethroned.  Each  person,  after  anxious 
examination,  without  haste,  without  passion,  solemnly  for  himself  must 
decide  this  great  controversy.  Any  other  rule  attributes  infallibility  to 
human  laws,  places  them  beyond  question,  and  degrades  all  men  to 
an  unthinking,  passive  obedience.  .  .  . 

The  mandates  of  an  earthly  power  are  to  be  discussed;  those  of 
Heaven  must  at  once  be  performed;  nor  should  we  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  drawn  by  any  compact  into  opposition  to  God.  Such,  also,  by  the 
lips  of  judges  and  sages,  is  the  proud  declaration  of  English  law,  whence 
our  own  is  derived.  In  this  conviction,  patriots  have  braved  unjust  com- 
mands, and  martyrs  have  died. 

And  now.  Sir,  the  rule  is  commended  to  us.  The  good  citizen,  who 
sees  before  him  the  shivering  fugitive,  guilty  of  no  crime,  pursued,  hunted 
down  like  a  beast,  while  praying  for  Christian  help  and  deliverance, 
and  then  reads  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  is  filled  with  horror.  Here 
is  a  despotic  mandate  "to  aid  and  assist  in  the  prompt  and  efficient 
execution  of  this  law."  Again  let  me  speak  frankly.  Not  rashly  would 
I  set  myself  against  any  requirement  of  law.  This  grave  responsibility 
I  would  not  lightly  assume.  But  here  the  path  of  duty  is  clear.  By  the 
Supreme  Law,  which  commands  me  to  do  no  injustice,  by  the  compre- 
hensive Christian  Law  of  Brotherhood,  by  the  Constitution,  ivbich  I 
have  sworn  to  support,  I  AM  BOUND  TO  DISOBEY  THIS  ACT. 
Never,  in  any  capacity,  can  I  render  voluntary  aid  in  its  execution. 
Pains  and  penalties  I  will  endure,  but  this  great  wrong  I  will  not  do. 
"Where  I  cannot  obey  actively,  there  I  am  willing  to  lie  down  and  to 
suffer  what  they  shall  do  unto  me":  such  was  the  exclamation  of  him 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  while  in  prison 
for  disobedience  to  an  earthly  statute.  Better  suffer  injustice  than  do  it. 
Better  victim  than  instrument  of  wrong.  Better  even  the  poor  slave  re- 
turned to  bondage  than  the  wretched  Commissioner. 
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There  is,  Sir,  an  incident  of  history  which  suggests  a  parallel,  and 
affords  a  lesson  of  fidelity.  Under  the  triumphant  exertions  of  that 
Apostolic  Jesuit,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  large  numbers  of  Japanese,  amount- 
ing to  as  many  as  two  hundred  thousand,  —  among  them  princes,  gen- 
erals, and  the  flower  of  the  nobility,  —  were  converted  to  Christianity. 
Afterwards,  amidst  the  frenzy  of  civil  war,  religious  persecution  arose, 
and  the  penality  of  death  was  denounced  against  all  who  refused  to 
trample  upon  the  effigv  of  the  Redeemer.  This  was  the  Pagan  law  of 
a  Pagan  land.  But  the  delighted  historian  records,  that  from  the  multi- 
tude of  converts,'  scarcely  one  was  guilty  of  this  apostasy.  The  law  of 
man  was  set  at  nought.  Imprisonment,  torture,  death,  were  preferred. 
Thus  did  this  people  refuse  to  trample  on  the  painted  image.  Sir,  mul- 
.  titudes  among  us  will  not  be  steadfast  in  refusing  to  trample  on  the  liv- 
ing image  of  their  Redeemer. 

B. 

THE  CASE  FOR  OBEDIENCE: 

ALBERT  BLEDSOE,  1857 

C[,In  the  following  essay  by  a  proslavery  spokesman,  Albert  Bled- 
soe, the  reply  to  such  arguments  as  Sumner's  is  brisk  and  spirited.  In^ 
effect,  Bledsoe  declares  that  to  substitute  the  right  of  private  judgment 
of  a  law's  validity  for  the  orderly  process  of  court  decisions  is  to  invite 
anarchy.  ("The  Duty  of  the  Citizen  in  regard  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,"  An  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Slavery  [Philadelphia,  1857], 
pp.  374-83.) 

What  is  the  future  of  orderly  government,  according  to  Bledsoe, 
if  Sumner's  views  are  followed?  And  what  will  happen  to  the  freedom 
of  all  men  if  there  is  no  law  and  order?] 

The  Constitution,  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  is  "the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,"  —  of  every  Stcte  in  the  Union.  The  first  duty  of  the  citizen 
in  regard  to  the  Constitution  is,  then,  to  re.spect  and  obey  each  and 
every  one  of  its  provisions.  If  he  repudiates  or  sets  at  naught  this  or 
that  provision  thereof,  because  it  does  not  happen  to  agre^with  his  own 
views  or  feelings,  he  does  not  respect  the  Constitution  at  all;  he  makes 
his  own  will  and  pleasure  the  supreme  law.  The  true  principle  of 
loyalty  resides  not  in  his  bosom.  We  may  apply  to  him,  and  to  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  the  language  of  an  inspired  apostle,  that  "who- 
soever shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he"  is  guilty"^ 
of  all."  He  is  guilty  of  all,  because,  by  his  wilful  disobedience  in  the  one 
instance,  he  sets  at  naught  the  authority  by  which  the  whole  was  or- 
dained and  established. 

In  opposing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  it  is  forgotten  by  the  aboli- 
tionists that,  if  no  such  law  existed,  the  master  w;ould  have,  under  the 
Constitution  itself,  the  same  right  to  reclaim  his  fugitive  from  labor, 
and  to  reclaim  him  in  the  same  summary  manner;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  that  by  virtue  of 
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the  Constitution  alone  the  master  has  a  right  to  pursue  and  reclaim 
his  fugitive  slave,  without  even  a  writ  or  legal  process.  Hence,  in  op- 
posing the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  because  it  allows  a  summary  proceeding 
in  such  cases,  the  abolitionists  really  make  war  on  the  Constitution.  The 
battery  which  they  open  against  the  Constitution  is  merely  masked  be- 
hind the  Fugitive  Slave  Law;  and  thus  the  nature  of  their  attack  is  con- 
cealed from  the  eyes  of  their  non-legal  followers. 

But,  says  Mr.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  I  oppose  not  the  Constitution,  but  the  decision 
of  i;he  Supreme  Court.  "A  decision  of  the  Suprerne  Court,"  says,  he, 
"caqnot  alter  the  Constitution."  This  is  very  true;  but  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  neither  can  his  opinion  alter  the 
Constitution.  But  here  the  question  arises,  which  is  the  rule  of  conduct 
for  the  true  and  loyal  citizen,  —  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  opinion  of  Governor  Chase?  We  decidedly 
prefer  the  former.  "Sir,"  says  Mr.  Chase,  "when  gentlemen  from  the  slave 
States  ask  us  to  support  the  Constitution,  I  fear  they  mean  only  their 
construction  of  the  Constitution."  We  mean  not  so.  We  mean  neither 
our  nor  his  construction  of  the  Constitution,  but  that  construction  only 
which  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  land, 
by  the  supreme,  and  final  arbiter  in  all  such  conflicts  of  opinion.  .  .  . 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  decision*  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Chase,  the  more  perfectly  reflects  the  Constitution. 
Even  if  he  were  infallible,  as  the  Supreme  Court  certainly  is  not,  we, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  have  not  agreed  that  he  shall  decide 
such  questions  for  us.  .  .  .  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
until  thfe  people  shall  .  .  .  agree  to  abide  by- his  opinions,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  good  citizen  to  follow  the  decisions  of  the  great  judicial  tri- 
bunal provided  by  the  Constitution  of  his  country. 

If  you,  good  citizen  of  Hhe  North,  have  a  right  to  set  up  your 
own  opinion  in  opposition  to  such  decisions,  then  I  have  the  same  right, 
and  so  has  every  other  member  of  the  commonwealth.  Thus,  as  many 
constructions  of  the  Constitution  would  necessarily  result  as  there  are 
individual  .opinions  in  the  land.  Law  and  order  would  be  at  an  end; 
a  chaos  of  conflicting  elements  would  prevail,  and  every  man  would  do 
that  "which  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes.  The  only  escape  from  such 
anarchy  is  a  just  and  loyal  confidence  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
land  —  is  a  subjection  of  the  intense  egotism  of  the  individual  to  the  will 
of  the  nation,  as  expressed  in  the  Constitution  and  expounded  by  the 
constitutional  authorities.  Hence,  we  mean  to  support  the  Constitution, 
not  as  ive  understand  it,  rior  as  you  understand  it,  but  as  it  is  under- 
stood by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Such,  it  seems  to  us, 
is  the  only  wise  course  —  nay,  is  the  imperative  duty  —  of  every  citizen 
who  does  not  intend  to  disorganize  the  fundamental  law  and  revolution- 
ize the  government  of  his  country. 

It  may  be  supposed,  perhaps,  by  those  who  have  reflected  little  on 
the  subject,  that  the  controversy  respecting  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is 
merely  about  the  value  of  a  few  slaves.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  far  other-  '- 
wise;  it  is  a  great  constitutional  question;  and  hence  the  deep  interest,  ' 
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which  it  has  excited  throughout  the  nation,  as  well  as  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  question,  as  it  appears  to  us,  whether,  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  abolitionists  shall  rule  the  country.  The  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  is,  as  we  have  seen,  surrounded  by  the  strongest  possible  evidence 
of  its  constitutionality;  and  hence,  if  this  may  be  swept  away  as  un- 
constitutional by  the  passions  of  a  mad  faction,  then  may  every  other 
legal  defence  be  levelled  before  like  storms,  and  all  security  annihilated. 
Hence,  as  the  friends  of  law  and  order,  we  intend  to  take  our  stand 
right  here,  and  defend  this  Act,  which,  although  despised  and  abhorred 
by  a  faction,  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  fathers,  as  well  as  of  the 
great  judicial  tribunals  of  the  land. 

...  It  is  neither  right  nor  proper  —  it  is  contrary  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  natural  justice  —  that  either  party  to  this  great  controversy 
should  decide  for  itself.  Hence,  if  the  abolitionists  will  not  submit  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  we  shall  most  assuredly  refuse 
submission  to  their  arrogant  dictation.  We  can,  from  our  inmost  hearts, 
respect  the  feelings  of  those  of  our  Northern  brethren  who  may  choose 
to  remain  passive  in  this  matter,  and  leave  us  —  by  such  aid  as  the  law 
may  afford  —  to  reclaim  our  own  fugitives  from  labor.  For  such  we  have 
only  words  of  kindness  and  feelings  of  fraternal  love.  But  as  for  those 
—  and  especially  for  those  in  high  places  —  who  counsel  resistance  to  the 
laws  and  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic,  we  hold  them  guilty  of  a 
high  misdemeanor,  and  we  shall  ever  treat  them  as  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace,  nay,  as  enemies  of  the  independence,  the  perpetuity,  the 
greatness,  and  the  glory  of  the  Union  under  which,  by  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  we  have  hitherto  so  wonderfully  prospered. 
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WAS  THE  UNION 

THREATENED  BY  THE  "COEXISTENCE" 

OF  LIBERTY  AND  SLAVERY? 


By     1858     THE    SLAVERY     DEBATE    WAS    APPROACHING    ITS    EXPLOSIVE    CLIMAX 

and  yet,  oddly;,  the  final  struggle  was  to  be  waged  not  on  the  question 
of  abolishing  the  institution,  but  on  that  of  restricting  its  geographic 
growth.  The  Republicans  were  committed  to  the  latter  course,  hoping 
that  it  would  doom  the  institution  to  a  natural  death.  The  Southerners 
—  many  of  them,  at  least  —  insisted  that  they  would  have  no  future  in 
a  Union  that  deprived  them  of  their  right  to  maintain  their  customs  in 
the  commonly-owned  territories,  and  that  a  Republican  victory  in  1860 
would  be  the  signal  for  secession.  Northern  Democrats,  under  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  sought  a  compromise  formula  first  advanced  by  Douglas  in 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  of  1854.  This  was  to  let  each  territory's 
settlers  decide  for  themselves  the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  admit 
slavery. 

The  fact  that  the  issue  was  thus  joined  on  an  apparently  marginal 
question  should  not  obscure  its  relation  to  the  whole  question  of  re- 
form. What  the  Douglas  men  claimed  was  that  certain  questions  could 
not  be  decided  by  abstract  rules  of  "rights"  or  "justice."  It  might  be  the 
"right"  of  the  South  to  extend  its  institutions  anywhere  in  the  com- 
monly held  territories.  It  might  be  "unjust"  for  slavery  to  continue  its 
existence.  But  neither  proslavery  nor  antislavery  men  could  carry  their 
point  without  provoking  disunion.  It  would  be  better,  then,  to  leave 
such  questions  to  be  decided  piecemeal,  by  various  territorial  govern- 
ments, in  accordance  with  circumstances  at  the  time  they  made  their 
decision.  This,  the  Douglasites  believed,  was  the  practical,  realistic  way 
to  govern  men  and  preserve  national  unity  —  the  American  way,  which 
had  proven  itself  in  the  long  run.  On  the  other  side,  Republicans  in- 
sisted that  to  put  expediency  ahead  of  morality  —  to  perpetrate  gross 
and  cruel  injustice  simply  because  it  had  powerful  political  spokesmen 
behind  it  —  was  to  reduce  the  notion  that  America  stood  for  freedom 
to  a  joke.  If  the  purpose  of  government  was  merely  to  keep  itself  alive, 
no  matter  who  might  be  hurt  in  the  process,  where  was  the  true  differ- 
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ence  between  free  and  despotic  governments?  From  certain  aspects,  this 
formulation  makes  both  positions  a  little  simpler  than  they  were.  But 
you  can  see  that,  in  a  sense,  these  debates  deal  with  the  issue  which  has 
appeared  in  every  selection  so  far  —  namely  can  government  concern 
itself  with  problems  of  morality,  can  it  afford  to  use  its  power  to  "im- 
prove morality,"  and  can  the  United  States,  in  particular,  sustain  its 
claim  of  special  dedication  to  liberty  if  it  does  not  concern  itself  with 
the  moral  responsibilities  of  free  men? 


STEPHEN    A.    DOUGLAS    SPEAKS    FOR    LOCAL    CONTROL 
AS   THE    HEART   OF    SELF-GOVERNMENT,    1858 

CWe  shall  bring  the  discussion  to  a  close  first  with  a  selection  by 
Douglas  himself.  ("Rejoinder  in  the  Debate  with  Lincoln  at  Alton,  Illi- 
nois, October  15,  1858,"  Chicago  Daily  Press  and  Tribune,  October  15, 
1858.)  A  version  of  this  speech  is  also  available  in  the  Chicago  Tiines, 
October  17,  1858.  Since  the  Times  was  a  pro-Douglas  paper,  it  presents 
a  smoother,  cleaner,  and  less  offensive  treatment.  Douglas  here  defends 
his  idea  of  "popular  sovereignty"  as  stemming  from  the  great  American 
tradition  of  self-rule  by  local  communities  —  the  underlying  idea  of  our 
Revolution.  Douglas  said  that  the  Republicans  believed  slavery  in  the 
older  states  to  be  doomed  by  time  and  economic  change.  If  that  were 
the  case,  it  could  do  no  harm  to  leave  its  fate  to  the  future  in  the  ter- 
ritories as  well.  The  constant  moralizing  on  its  evils  would  disrupt  the 
Union,  the  great  protector  of  liberty  and  self-government,  which  Re- 
publicans professed  to  care  about.  In  particular,  Douglas  assailed  the 
statement  made  by  Lincoln,  in  an  1858  speech  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  that 
the  Union  could  not  endure  "half  slave  and  half  free."  This,  Douglas 
said,  was  an  incitement  to  civil  war. 

Is  it  necessarily  true,  from  the  portion  of  Douglas'  speech  here 
quoted,  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  thought  by  him  to 
apply  only  to  the  struggle  between  the  colonists  of  1776  and  Great 
Britain?  Is  he  saying,  in  other  words,  that  the  Declaration  only  means 
that  the  colonists  are  equal  in  rights  to  the  British,  when  it  holds  all 
men  to  be  created  equal?  Could  the  principle  of  leaving  things  to  local 
self-determination  be  reconciled  with  the  continued  existence  of  anti- 
slavery  agitation  anywhere  in  the  Union?  Did  the  South  have  a  right  to 
forcibly  suppress  antislavery  discussion  in  its  own  territory?  Or  in 
Congress?  Or  elsewhere  in  the  nation?  Did  all  Southerners  in  1860 
accept  the  Douglas  view  of  the  situation?  And,  how  could  Douglas  hope 
to  appeal  both  to  proslavery  and  antislavery  men  with  this  doctrine?] 

[Mr.  Lincoln]  tries  to  avoid  the  main  issue  by  denying  the  truth 
of  the  proposition  that  I  made,  that  our  fathers  made  this  government 
divided  into  free  and  slave  States,  with  the  right  of  each  to  decide  all 
local  questions  for  itself.  It  is  true  they  didn't  make  Slavery  in  the 
States,  and  make  them  free  or  slave,  but  finding  13  States,  12  of  them 
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slave  and  one  free,  they  agreed  to  make  a  government  uniting  them  to- 
gether as  they  stood,  although  divided  into  free  and  slave  States,  and 
guaranteed  for  evet  a  right  to  each  State  to  do  as  it  pleased  in  the  slavery 
question.  Having  thus  made  the  government,  with  the  right  of  each  to 
do  as  it  pleased  forever,  I  assert  that  this  government  can  exist  as  they 
made  it,  divided  into  free  and  slave  States  forever,  if  any  one  State 
chooses  to  retain  ^slavery.  He  complains'  that  I  don't  look  forvi^ard  to 
the  time  when  slavery  shall  be  abolished  everywhere.  I  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  each  State  shall  be  allowed  to  do  as  it  pleases.  If  it 
chooses  to  keep  slavery  forever,  it  is  its  business  and  not  ours.  If  it 
chooses  to  abolish  slavery,  very  good,  it  is  its  business  and  not  mine. 
I  care  more  for  the  great  principle  of  self-government,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  rule  themselves  —  than  I  do  for  all  the  niggers  in  Christendom. 
I  would  not  dissolve  this  Union;  I  would  not  endanger  its  perpetuity;  I 
would  not  blot  out  the  great  inalienable  rights  of  the  white  man  for  all 
the  niggers  that  ever  existed.  Then  I  say,  let  us  maintain  this  Govern- 
ment on  the  principles  that  our  fathers  made  it,  with  the  right  to  each 
State  to  keep  slavery  as  long  as  it  pleases,  and  abolish  it  when  it  pleases. 
But  Mr.  Lincoln  says  that  our  fathers,  when  they  made  the  Government, 
didn't  look  forward  to  this  state  of  things  that  now  exists,  and  therefore 
that  the  doctrine  is  wrong  is  his  inference.  He  quotes  Brooks,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  prove  that  our  fathers  then  thought  that  slavery  would  be 
abolished  by  each  State  acting  for  itself  before  this  time.  Suppose  they 
did.  Suppose  they  didn't  foresee  what  has  occurred.  Does  that  change 
the  principles  of  the  Government?  They  didn't  foresee,  probably,  the 
telegraph  that  transmits  intelligence  by  lightning.  They  didn't  foresee 
the  railroads  that  are  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  different  States 
of  the  Union.  They  didn't  foresee  a  thousand  other  inventions  of  benefit 
to  mankind  throughout  the  world;  but  do  these  facts  change  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Government?  They  made  the  Government  on  the  principle 
I  state  —  the  right  of  the  people  to  do  as  they  pleased,  and  then  let  the 
people  of  each  State  apply  it  to  each  change  of  condition,  to  each 
improvement,  as  they  may  arise  in  all  time  to  come.  .  .  . 

No,  my  friends,  if  we  will  only  live  up  to  these  great  fundamental 
principles,  there  will  be  peace  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
Lincoln  admits  that  all  the  domestic  questions  are  left  to  each  State 
under  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  all  other  questions  except  slavery, 
without  the  right  to  interfere  with  them.  What  right  have  we  with 
slavery  any  more  than  with  any  other?  But  he  says  this  slavery  question 
is  now  the  bone  of  contention.  Why?  Because  agitators  are  banded 
together  in  the  free  States  to  make  war  on  it.  Suppose  the  agitators  in 
all  the  States  in  one  half  of  the  Union  should  combine  to  make  war 
upon  the  railroad  system  in  the  other  half;  you  would  have  the  same 
sectional  strife.  Suppose  you  should  make  war  upon  any  other  domestic 
institution,  it  would  produce  the  same  strife.  The  only  remedy  or 
safety  is  that  we  shall  stand  by  the  Constitution  as  our  fathers  made  it; 
obey  the  laws  as  they  are  passed,  while  they  stand  on  the  statute  book, 
and  sustain  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  constituted 
authorities  as  they  perform  their  duties  under  the  Constitution. 
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B. 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN   WARNS   OF    DANGERS 

IN  A  "house  divided,"   1858 

CLLastly,  Lincoln  himself  is  quoted,  thrusting  home  the  theme  on 
which  he  was  to  base  his  political  career  after  1854.  ("Speech  at  Chicago, 
Illinois,  July  10,  1858,"  Chicago  Daily  Press  and  Tribune,  July  12, 
1858.)  Lincoln  denied  any  intention  to  tamper  with  slavery  where 
it  existed.  But  he  believed  that  if  it  could  not  expand,  it  would  become 
"gradually"  extinct,  and  he  insisted  that  until  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
the  nation  had  been  officially  committed  to  that  belief.  Here  he  argues 
that  the  moral  judgment  against  slavery  must  be  rendered,  regardless 
of  Southern  feelings,  since  the  nation  cannot,  in  the  long  run,  afford 
to  believe  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  means  to  except  any 
class  of  humans  from  its  statement  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  To 
accept  anything  less  is  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  acceptance  of 
tyranny? 

Would  Lincoln  be  considered  a  "gradualist"  by  someone  like 
Lydia  Maria  Child?  Would  her  arguments  against  "gradualism"  apply 
to  him?  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  think  the  colonizationists  would  be 
entirely  satisfied  with  his  argument?  Does  he  possibly  have  a  political 
motive  in  saying  that  if  Negroes  are  excluded  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  foreigners  may  be  likewise  excluded?  What  kind  of  evi- 
dence could  he  have  cited  to  show  that  the  fathers  of  the  republic  in- 
tended to  put  slavery  in  the  course  of  "ultimate  extinction"?  Is  he 
right  in  suggesting  that  one  departure  from  fundamental  principles  of 
liberty  must  necessarily  be  followed  by  others?  What  is  the  historical 
evidence  for  and  against  him  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere?] 

Judge  Douglas  [makes]  two  points  upon  my  recent  speech  at  Spring- 
field. He  says  they  are  to  be  the  issues  of  this  campaign.  The  first  one 
of  these  points  he  bases  upon  the  language  in  a  speech  which  I  delivered 
at  Springfield,  which,  I  believe  I  can  quote  correctly  from  memory.  I 
said  there  that  "we  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was 
instituted  for  the  avowed  object  and  with  the  confident  promise  of 
putting  an  end  to  slavery  agitation;  under  the  operation  of  that  policy, 
that  agitation  had  [not]  only  not  ceased,  but  has  constantly  augmented. 
I  believe  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and 
passed.  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  gov- 
ernment cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not 
expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved,"  —  I  am  quoting  from  my  speech  —  "I 
do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be 
divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  the  other.  Either  the  opponents 
of  slavery  will  arrest  the  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public 
mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinc- 
tion, or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  until  it  shall  become  alike 
lawful  in  all  the  states.  North  as  well  as  South." 

[W]That  is  the  paragraph.  In  this  paragraph  which  I  have  quoted  in 
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your  hearing,  and  to  which  I  ask  the  attention  of  all,  Judge  Douglas 
thinks  he  discovers  great  political  heresy.  I  want  your  attention  particu- 
larly to  what  he  has  inferred  from  it.  He  says  I  am  in  favor  of  making 
all  the  states  of  this  Union  uniform  in  all  their  internal  regulations; 
that  in  all  their  domestic  concerns  I  am  in  favor  of  making  them  entirely 
uniform.  He  draws  this  inference  from  the  language  I  have  quoted  to 
you.  He  says  that  I  am  in  favor  of  making  war  by  the  North  upon  the 
South  for  the  extinction  of  slavery;  that  I  am  also  in  favor  of  inviting, 
as  he  expresses  it,  the  South  to  a  war  upon  the  North  for  the  purpose 
of  nationalizing  slavery.  Now,  it  is  singular  enough,  if  you  will  carefully 
read  that  passage  over  that  I  did  not  say  that  I  was  in  favor  of  anything 
in  it.  I  only  said  what  I  expected  would  take  place.  I  made  a  prediction 
only  —  it  may  have  been  a  foolish  one  perhaps.  I  did  not  even  say  that 
I  desired  that  slavery  should  be  put  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  I  do 
say  so  now,  however,  so  there  need  be  no  longer  any  difficulty  about 
that.  It  may  be  written  down  in  the  next  speech.  .  .  . 

I  am  not,  in  the  first  place,  unaware  that  this  government  has  en- 
dured eighty-two  years,  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  know  that.  I  am 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  country,  and  I  know 
that  it  has  endured  eighty-two  years,  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  believe  — 
and  that  is  what  I  meant  to  allude  to  there  —  I  believe  it  has  endured 
because,  during  all  that  time,  until  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska 
Bill,  the  public  mind  did  rest,  all  the  time,  in  the  belief  that  slavery  was 
Iq  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  That  was  what  gave  us  the  rest 
that  we  had  through  that  period  of  eighty-two  years;  —  at  least,  so  I 
believe.  I  have  always  hated  slavery,  I  think  as  much  as  any  Abolitionist. 
I  have  been  an  Old  Line  Whig.  I  have  always  hated  it,  but  I  have 
atways  been  quiet  about  it  until  this  new  era  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Nebraska  bill  began.  I  always  believed  that  everybody  was  against 
it,  and  that  it  was  in  [the]  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  [T]he  great  mass 
of  the  nation  have  rested  in  the  belief  that  slavery  was  in  course  of 
ultimate  extinction.  They  had  reason  so  to  believe.  .  .  . 

How  is  it,  then,  that  Judge  .Douglas  infers,  because  I  hope  to  see 
slavery  put  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in 
the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  that  I  am  in  favor  of  Illinois  going 
over  and  interfering  with  the  cranberry  laws  of  Indiana?  What  can 
authorize  him  to  draw  any  such  inference?  I  suppose  there  might  be 
one  thing  that  at  least  enabled  hi?n  to  draw  such  an  inference  that  would 
not  be  true  with  me  or  with  many  others,  that  is,  because  he  looks  upon 
all  this  matter  of  slavery  as  an  exceedingly  little  thing  —  this  matter  of 
keeping  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the  whole  nation  in  a  state  of 
oppression  and  tyranny  unequalled  in  the  world.  He  looks  upon  it  as 
being  an  exceedingly  little  thing  —  only  equal  to  the  question  of  the 
cranberry  laws  of  Indiana  —  as  something  having  no  moral  question  in 
it  — as  something  on  a  par  with  the  question  of  whether  a  man  shall 
pasture  his  land  with  cattle,  or  plant  it  with  tobacco  —  so  little  and  so 
small  a  thing,  that  he  concludes  if  I  could  desire  that  anything  should 
be  done  to  bring  about  the  ultimate  extinction  of  that  little  thing,  I 
must  be  in  favor  of  bringing  about  an  amalgamation  of  all  the  other 
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little  things  in  the  Union.  Now,  it  so  happens  —  and  there,  I  presume, 
is  the  foundation  of  this  mistake  —  that  the  Judge  thinks  thus;  and  it  so 
happens  that  there  is  a  vast  portion  of  the  American  people  that  do  not 
look  upon  that  matter  as  being  this  very  little  thing.  They  look  upon 
it  as  a  vast  moral  evil;  they  can  prove  it  is  such  by  the  writings  of  those 
who  gave  us  the  blessings  of  liberty  which  we  enjoy,  and  that  they  so 
looked  upon  it,  and  not  as  an  evil  merely  confining  itself  to  the  states 
where  it  is  situated;  .  .  . 

Now,  it  happens  that  we  meet  together  once  every  year,  sometime 
about  the  4th  of  July,  for  some  reason  or  other.  These  4th  of  July 
gatherings  I  suppose  have  their  uses.  If  you  will  indulge  me,  I  will  state 
what  I  suppose  to  be  some  of  them. 

We  are  now  a  mighty  nation,  we  are  thirty  —  or  about  thirty 
millions  of  people,  and  we  own  and  inhabit  about  one-fifteenth  part  of 
the  dry  land  of  the  whole  earth.  We  run  our  memory  back  over  the 
pages  of  history  for  about  eighty-two  years  and  we  discover  that  we 
were  then  a  very  small  people  in  point  of  numbers,  vastly  inferior  to 
what  we  are  now,  with  a  vastly  less  extent  of  country,  —  with  vastly 
less  of  everything  we  deem  desirable  among  men  —  we  look  upon  the 
change  as  exceedingly  advantageous  to  us  and  to  our  posterit)%  and  we 
fix  upon  something  that  happened  away  back,  as  in  some  way  or  other 
being  connected  with  this  rise  of  prosperity.  We  find  a  race  of  men 
living  in  that  day  whom  we  claim  as  our  fathers  and  grandfathers; 
they  were  iron  men;  they  fought  for  the  principle  that  they  were 
contending  for;  and  we  understand  that  by  what  they  then  did  it  has 
followed  that  the  degree  of  prosperity  that  we  now  enjoy  has  come 
to  us.  We  hold  this  annual  celebration  to  remind  ourselves  of  all  the 
good  done  in  this  process  of  time,  of  how  it  was  done  and  who  did  it, 
and  how  we  are  historically  connected  with  it;  and  we  go  from  these 
meetings  in  better  humor  with  ourselves  —  we  feel  more  attached  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  more  firmly,  bound  to  the  country  we  inhabit. 
In  every  way  we  are  better  men  in  the  age,  and  race,  and  country  in 
which  we  live  for  these  celebrations.  But  after  we  have  done  all  this 
we  have  not  yet  reached  the  whole.  There  is  something  else  connected 
with  it.  We  have  besides  these  men  —  descended  by  blood  from  our 
ancestors  —  among  us  perhaps  half  our  people  who  are  not  descendants 
at  all  of  these  men,  they  are  men  who  have  come  from  Europe  —  Ger- 
man, Irish,  French  and  Scandinavian  —  men  that  have  come  from  Eu- 
rope themselves  or  whose  ancestors  have  come  hither  and  settled  here, 
finding  themselves  our  equals  in  all  things.  If  they  look  back  through 
this  history  to  trace  their  connection  with  those  days  by  blood,  they 
find  they  have  none,  they  cannot  carry  themselves  back  into  that 
glorious  epoch  and  make  themselves  feel  that  they  are  part  of  us,  but 
when  they  look  through  that  old  Declaration  of  Independence,  they 
find  that  those  old  men  say  that  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,"  and  then  they  feel  that  that  moral 
sentiment  taught  in  that  day  evidences  their  relation  to  those  men,  that 
it  is  the  father  of  all  moral  principle  in  them,  and  that  they  have  a  right 
to  claim  it  as  though  they  were  blood  of  the  blood,  and  flesh  of  the 
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flesh  of  the  men  who  wrote  that  Declaration,  and  so  they  are.  That  is 
the  electric  cord  in  that  Declaration  that  links  the .  hearts  of  patriotic 
and  liberty-loving  men  together,  that  will  link  those  patriotic  hearts 
as  long  as  the  love  of  freedom  exists  in  the  minds  of  men  throughout 
the  world. 

Now,  sirs,  for  the  purpose  of  squaring  things  with  this  idea  of 
"don't  care  if  slavery  is  voted  up  or  voted  down,"  for  sustaining  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  for  holding  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
did  not  mean  anything  at  all,  we  have  Judge  Douglas  giving  his  exposi- 
tion of  what  the  Declaration  of  Independence  means,  and  we  have  him 
saying  that  the  people  of  America  are  equal  to  the  people  of  England. 
According  to  his  construction,  you  Germans  are  not  connected  with 
it.  Now  I  ask  you  in  all  soberness,  if  all  these  things,  if  indulged  in,  if 
ratified,  if  confirmed  and  endorsed,  if  taught  to  our  children  and  re- 
peated to  them,  do  not  tend  to  rub  out  the  sentiment  of  liberty  in  the 
country,  and  to  transform  this  government  into  a  government  of  some 
other  form.  These  arguments  that  are  made,  that  the  inferior  race  are 
to  be  treated  with  as  much  allowance  as  they  are  capable  of  enjoying; 
that  as  much  is  to  be  done  for  them  as  their  condition  will  allow.  What 
are  these  arguments?  They  are  the  arguments  that  kings  have  made 
for  enslaving  the  people  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  You  will  find  that  all 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  kingcraft  were  of  this  class;  they  always 
bestrode  the  necks  of  the  people,  not  that  they  wanted  to  do  it,  but 
because  the  people  were  better  off  for  being  ridden.  That  is  their  argu- 
ment, and  this  argument  of  the  Judge  is  the  same  old  serpent  that  says 
you  work  and  I  eat,  you  toil  and  I  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it.  Turn  it 
whatever  way  you  will  —  whether  it  com.e  from  the  mouth  of  a  King, 
an  excuse  for  enslaving  the  people  or  his  country  or  from  the  mouth 
of  men  of  one  race  as  a  reason  for  enslaving  the  men  of  another  race, 
it  is  all  the  same  old  serpent,  and  I  hold  if  that  course  of  argumentation 
that  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  public  mind  that  we 
should  not  care  about  this,  should  be  granted,  it  does  not  stop  with  the 
negro.  I  should  like  to  know  if  taking  this  old  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, which  declares  that  all  men'  are  equal  upon  principle  and 
making  exceptions  to  it  where  will  it  stop.  If  one  man  says  it  does  not 
mean  a  negro,  why  not  another  say  it  does  not  mean  some  other  man? 
If  that  Declaration  is  not  the  truth,  let  us  get  the  statute  book,  in  which 
we  find  it  and  tear  it  out!  Who  is  so  bold  as  to  do  it!  If  it  is  not  true 
let  us  tear  it  out!  [Cries  from  the  audience  of  "no,  no."]  Let  us  stick 
to  it  then,  let  us  stand  firmly  by  it  then. 

FOR    FURTHER   READING 
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abolitionism  is  well  suggested  by  Alice  Felt  Tyler,  Freedoin's  Fer?nent 
(Minneapolis:  Univ.  of  Minnesota  Press,  1944).  An  acute,  sympathetic 
study  of  the  abolitionists'  relationship  to  the  sectional  struggle  is 
Dwight  L.  Dumond,  Antislavery  Origins  of  the  Civil  War  (Ann 
Arbor:  Univ.  of  Michigan  Press,  1939).  An  examination  of  the  Southern 
response  to  abolitionism  is  W.  S.  Jenkins,  Pro-Slavery  Thought  in  the 
Old  South  (Chapel  Hill:  Univ.  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1935).  Most 
proslavery  arguments  are  unwittingly  re-echoed  in  Ulrich  B.  Phillips, 
American  Negro  Slavery  (New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1918). 
For  a  useful  corrective  to  Phillips,  see  Kenneth  Stampp,  The  Peculiar 
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